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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Protocol is published at last. It is a very short and toler- 
ably clear document, and registers formally the opinion of 
the Six Powers which sign it upon the means necessary for the 
‘pacification of the East.” These are, briefly, that the Porte 
should make peace with Montenegro by conceding a rectification of 
frontier and the free navigation of the Bojana, should replace its 
armies on a peace footing, and should “ put in hand, with the 
least possible delay, the reforms ” necessary for tranquillising the 
disturbed provinces, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. ‘The 
Powers will watch these reforms carefully through their repre- 
sentatives at Constantinople and through their local agents, and 
should their hopes be disappointed, they will consider what course 
ought to be pursued. There is not a word in the paper which binds 
them to abstain from using extreme measures of coercion, 
and not one which pledges them to coerce at all. The Protocol 
is, in fact, only a recorded opinion, and the moment it was 
signed, a written declaration was handed in by Lord Derby, 
declaring that if Turkey and Russia did not both disarm, the 
Protocol would be null; and another from Count Schouvaloff, 
asserting that if peace were made with Montenegro, and if Turkey 
set about reforms in earnest, and if the Porte sent an embassy to 
St. Petersburg to treat of disarmament, the Czar would consent 
to that measure. 
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The latest news does not inspire much hope as to Turkish ad- 
hesion to these terms. The Times’ own correspondent at Cettinge 
telegraphs on April 5, that Prince Nicholas had on that day 
ordered his representatives at Constantinople to demand Nicsics, 
Koloschin, and the Kuchi, and in the event of refusal, to quit the 
capital by the first steamer. The correspondent adds that the 
Russian Government counsels the Prince to make peace, but that 
ke is determined at all hazards to retain the districts in his hands. 
The Turks will be irritated by this decision, which they will 
attribute to Russia, and will, in all probability, break off 
negotiations. ‘The action of the Pashas in regard to the Protocol 
is not yet clear, but they are reported to be affronted at the 
Secondary position to which Turkey is relegated, and to declare 
that disarmament is impossible. There are, however, some signs 
of hesitation at Constantinople, attributed in many quarters to 
the desire of the Sultan personally for peace. ‘lhe Commission 
appointed to try Toussoun Bey, believed to be one of the worst 
of those engaged in the Bulgarian atrocities, has, of course, 
acquitted him. 


The Daily News publishes an interesting account of the Turkish 
Parliament. It appears to be hardly yet at work. A tribune has 
been erected, French fashion, for the speakers, but only one man, 
the Member for Brussa, a Ulema accustomed to tall pulpits, has 
as yet ventured to ascend it. The members therefore speak from 
their seats, but they also speak after a fashion, and have already 
compelled the President, Vefyk Pasha, to promise to answer 
interpellations within a week, instead of a month, as he 
proposed. A disposition has also been shown to criticise 





the Palace expenditure, and a proposal to vote money for a 
Palace for the Parliament was roughly rejected by the members 
on the distinct ground that there was no money to spare. No re- 
port of the debates is as yet allowed to appear. They are to be 
reported by-and-by in an official newspaper, but as yet this 
journal is not established, and no other is allowed to do its work. 
The drift of members’ speeches will, of course, be known—one 
Koordish Member, for example, created great enthusiasm by an 
attack on Montenegro—but as yet the Parliament has carried no 
important resolution. The immense majority is, of course, 
Mahommedan, and no proposal for establishing equality of 
rights among the creeds would be listened to, nor has any word 
been said about the necessity of retribution for the Bulgarian 
outrages. 

Prince Bismarck has again sent in his resignation, ostensibly 
on the ground of ill-health, really, it is believed, because he 
thinks the Emperor favours “ particularism ” too much, and will 
not give him enough control over other Imperial Ministers. 
The resignation has not yet been accepted, but a very long 
leave of absence has been given to the Prince, who pro- 
poses to travel for his health. No successor in the Chan- 
cellorship has yet been named, but temporarily the work 
will be divided between Baron von Bulow, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and Herr Camphausen, Minister of Finance. 
The German papers are full of the Prince's resignation, but as 
yet we have evidently not heard the truth, which we believe to 
be that the Prince seeks rest to recruit himself for graver events, 
and hopes by withdrawing to convince his Emperor that he 
must be allowed his own way. As we have tried to show else- 
where, the notion that his departure is favourable to peace has 
no firm foundation. His absence strengthens, not weakens, the 
military party. 

Mr. Biggar (M.P. for the county of Cavan) has placed on the 
Order-Book of the House of Commons notices of his intention 
to move the rejection of the Prisons (Scotland) Bill, the Public 
Health (Ireland) Bill, the Valuation of Property (Ireland) Bill, 
the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill, the Marine Mutiny Bill, 
the Mutiny Bill, the House Occupiers’ Disqualifications Removal 
Bill, the Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill, the 
Patents for Inventions Bill, the Thrashing Machines Bill, 
the Peerage of Ireland Bill, the Legal Practitioners’ Bill, 
the Divine Worship Facilities Bill,—thirteen in all. And 
his bright example appears to be followed by at least one 
other of the Home-rulers, who think that by sufficiently 
disgusting the House of Commons with Irish Members, they can 
get it to concede an Irish Parliament. ‘The loss of Parliamentary 
time caused by these two obstructives is really very serious, and 
calls for some remedy. One very obvious remedy, though only a 
partial one, is to abrogate the rule against taking any opposéd 
measure after a certain hour,—which would very much diminish 
the use of those long speeches against time of Mr. Biggar’s, since 
in that case he could not hope to render it impossible to bring 
on opposed business after he had done his worst. But neither 
this, nor even the power of voting for the close of a debate, would 
be really effectual, if such obstructives are inexorable,—for they 
might be constantly proposing the closing of debates which the 
House wished to continue, and wasting the time of the House in 
the division. What we want is to make the Irish themselves 
ashamed of their obstructives,—to make the latter ridiculous in 
Irish eyes, which would stop them soon enough. But in these days, 
when agitators terrorise by a prodigality of dullness, ridicule seems 
to have lost its sting. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Ward Hunt both made 
speeches at Conservative banquets on Wednesday, the one at 
Gloucester and the other at Peterborough, and both of them very 
bad ones. Sir Michael Beach took credit to England for 
directing the whole policy of Europe in relation to the Turkish 
| Question, and insisted, according to the hackneyed formula, 
that any armed intervention would lead “ to a war of ext@rmina- 
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tion, compared to which the crimes in Bulgaria, dreadful though 
they were,” would “ pale in the shade.” Mr. Ward Hunt said 
much the same at Peterborough, but he added a moral apoph- 
thegm, namely, that ‘‘ courage was one of the highest qualities a 
man could show, and no one could help admiring the indomitable 
pluck of the Turks.” If animal courage—which is all the 
Turks show—be ‘one of the highest qualities a man can 
show,” man has certainly not improved upon the animals from 
whom he is said to be descended. A tiger or a bull-dog 
certainly shows at least as much courage as a Turk, and de- 
serves just as much credit for it. ‘‘One of the highest qualities 
a man could show” is, oddly enough, shared by the less 
intelligent brutes with many of the less intelligent members of our 
criminal population. Mr. Ward Hunt, if not very original as 
a First Lord, is indisputably original as a moralist. 


The Lancet has received what may be presumed to be an 
accurate account of the Pope’s health. A few days ago, after he 
had complained for some time of weakness, his Holiness was 
seized with pain in the right leg, sharp enough to make him cry 
out. The pain lasted, and was followed by one of the epileptic 
fits to which the Pope is subject, and by protracted sleeplessness. 
His physicians advised restoratives and a free use of claret, and 
after sixty hours passed in bed the Pope rose and transacted 
business. ‘‘ The sleeplessness and languor have not, however, 
been overcome,” and the closest attention is paid to any symptom 
which might indicate a failure of vitality, and be followed by 
collapse. The Pope, in fact, it is evident, in spite of official 
statements about a slight cold, is exceedingly ill. 


Lord Lytton, on 28th March, took the opportunity of some 
Bills for decentralisation being brought before the Legislative 
Council to explain his ‘foreign policy.” He is disinclined 
to leave the small States beyond the border alone, deeming 
that policy ‘‘atheistic,” and is equally disinclined to coerce 
them or to bribe them, His idea is to make them friendly 
by negotiation, by assurances that we shall respect their 
independence, and by keeping up constant intercourse. He 
admitted that he bad partly failed with Shere Ali, but attributed 
that failure to a wave of fanaticism spreading from Turkey to 
Cabul, and to the death of the Afghan negotiator at Peshawur. 
There is only one objection to Lord Lytton’s policy, and that 
is that it has never yet succeeded. The Mussulman States 
of Central Asia are not willing to be “friendly,” that is, 
to admit European Envoys, whom they consider spies, unless 
we give them something in return, something tangible, which they 
can mention when accused of being too favourable to the Infidel. 
It costs them a great deal of trouble and no small unpopularity 
to keep British Envoys, sure to be poking their noses everywhere, 
from being attacked and murdered, and they want some compen- 
sation. Lord Lytton says, in return, he will help them when the 
hour of disaster arrives, but Afghans do not comprehend bills at 
thirty years’ sight. They want a trifle in hand, and if they do 
not get it, will see if they cannot obtain it elsewhere. A very 
little certain cash, not liable to be stopped on its way to the 
Treasury, gives an Afghan Ameer a trustworthy body-guard, 
and a trustworthy body-guard is just the one instrument he is 
always thirsting for. 


Englishmen are apt to forget, what natives always remember, 
that Nepaul is now the last remaining State in India which is 
thoroughly Hindoo, even Travancore having been in some par- 
ticulars demoralised, and being governed by a family which is only | 
Hindoo by Brahmin tolerance, and which still regulates its suc- 
cession through the mother alone, the sister’s child ascending the 
throne, and not the last monarch’s son. In no State except 
Nepaul can suttee now be practised, and accordingly the ancient 
rite was fully observed on the death of Jung Bahadoor. His 
three wives decided to perish with him, and were accordingly 
burned alive on a great pile of sandal-wood. The eldest sat with 
the head of the corpse in her lap, and all died, according to the 
native account, ‘‘ unconcernedly ;” while the pyre was lighted by 
Jung Bahadoor’s son, probably the son also of one of the victims. 
It is believed in India that drugs are employed to diminish the 
natural terror of the women, but the sacrifice is voluntary, except 
so far as the pressure of opinion and religion is concerned. The 
idea that it is not, appears to arise from the compulsion employed 
if the victim, after agreeing to die, attempts to escape the flames, 








The Times’ correspondent at-Philippopolis warns its readers 
that a new series of massacres may bein preparation there. The 
last massacres occurred in May, and the villagers dread a recur- 
rence of them next month. The old threats have recommenced. 


| The inhabitants of one village, Izvor, three miles from Philipo. 
polis, asked the Mussulmans of Yeni Keny to restore the 
deposited with them last year, but were told that they would not 
live more than a fortnight, when their fields as well as their arms 
would belong to their neighbours. An official in Philippopolig 
has been asked by Bulgarians to point out a place to which they 
may emigrate, and so escape the threats of their M 
neighbours. The true horror of Turkish government lieg in 
these accounts. It is not merely that excesses do occur from 
time to time, as Sir Henry Elliot says, but that they may occur 
at any time, and that the terror, therefore, is Perpetual, and 
fatal to civilisation. Every man in Bulgaria now knows that the 
Sultan has punished no one for the outrages of May, and that 
Europe has only talked of securing the Christians redress ; and 
every Christian, therefore, sees himself defenceless, and 
Mussulman feels secure of ultimate impunity. If Toussoun Bey is 
acquitted, who can be punished ? 


An unusual accident on Monday night frightened the whole of 
North London. The proprietor of the Welsh Harp, Hendon, 
either permitted or engaged a diver named Tatham to let off g 
new torpedo in the great reservoir at Kingsbury, and two such 
torpedoes were carried thither in “a black bag.” Either by 
some accident, or in a reckless spirit of fun, Tatham exploded one 
of them on shore, and the effect was felt throughout North Lon. 
don as far as Enfield. In Hendon itself, Highgate, Hampstead, 
and Barnet, it was supposed that a powder-mill had exploded, 
while in the neighbourhood of the Welsh Harp itself hundreds of 
windows were shattered. When the ground was examined, it 
was found that the torpedo had made a chasm in the ground 
eighty feet in circumference and six feet deep. The force of the 
explosion had in fact been expended vertically, a circumstance 
which accounts for the otherwise miraculous escape of the great 
crowd—2,000 persons, it is said—gathered within the grounds of 
the inn. 


A horrible scene occurred in an execution at Leeds on Tuesday, 
through the breaking of a rope,—a scene which ought to compel 
the public to reconsider the needless risk of such scenes, and the 
absolute necessity for an executioner who is degraded by his 
office, involved in our present mode of capital punishment. John 
Henry Johnson was to be hanged, for his murder of Amos Waite 
at Bradford on December 26th last. But the rope broke, and the 
wretched criminal had to endure ten minutes of delay, with the 
white cap still over his face, before the second execution could be 
proceeded with. What is the necessity for all this risk, and the 
demoralising popular sympathy with the victim of the law which 
it must necessarily cause? Would not death by shooting, which 
could easily be so managed that there need be no public execu- 
tioner, and no risk of failure, be as effective a deterrent as hanging? 
If so, it would be infinitely more humane and secure against 
mishap. 

A memorial has been addressed to the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the National Church by the Dean of St. Paul’s, Canon Gregory, 
Mr. T. T. Carter (Rector of Clewer), the Warden of Keble Col- 
lege, the Provost of Eton, and something like sixty other clergy- 
men of the High-Church party, and published in Thursday's 
Times, on the subject of the recent ritual prosecutions. The 
memorialists express their distress at the coercive measures re- 
sorted to for enforcing uniformity of ritual, and their belief that 
the motive which inspires the persons prosecuted in enduring to 
the utmost rather than submit to the judgment of the Court em- 
ployed, is the conscientious dislike to an authority which, rightly 








that the historical evidence got together to determine the 
interpretation put on the rubrics of the Church is often very 
unsatisfactory, and that there would be no occasion for it, if the 
Church simply used the power, which every Church that is living 
and not dead obviously has, to decide these questions not as 
questions of historical evidence, but as questions of ecclesiastical 
policy and authority, belonging not to the past, but to the pre- 
sent. They ask, therefore, that the Ritual of the Church should 
be decided not by obsolete law, but by the exercise of the power 
of the Church, through her Synods, with the approval of Par- 
liament. But for this purpose they maintain that the Church 
Synods must have co-ordinate power with Parliament. Parliament 
may reject a change on behalf of the State, and the Synods may 
reject one on behalf of the Church, but neither must make a 
change without the assent of the other. If the Synods of the 
Church really represented the laity as well as the clergy of the 
Church, in any sense at all resembling that in which the House 





of Commons represents the laity as well as the clergy of the 








or wrongly, is regarded as ‘‘ purely secular.” They point out 
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-« proposal would have some reason in it, as we have 
Fs ane column, revolutionary as it would be. But as 
the Clergy of the English Church would certainly never stand 
any thorough laicising of the Synods, and as the laity would cer- 
tainly never stand any clericalising of the Church, the proposal 
seems to be a hopeless one, and better calculated to encourage the 
advocates of disestablishment than the advocates of comprehen- 
sion and freedom. 

A correspondence in Wednesday’s Times between Mr. Ashbury 

P. for Brighton) and Mr. Gladstone, on the subject of 
a hint in a speech of the former, delivered at Brighton 
on the 30th of January, that the Ex-Premier had profited 
so largely by the sale of his recent pamphlets as to supply 
him with a strong motive for writing them, demonstrates that 
Mr. Gladstone has not made anything like £10,000 by his books, 

phiets, and literary articles, in all the forty years of his 
literary life, so that many of the rumours as to the extraordinary 
receipts from ‘‘ Vaticanism ” and the pamphlets on the Eastern 
Question are clearly mythical. In fact, no one knows how very 
little is usually made by even the most successful publications. 
Authors have, no doubt, profited considerably by the recent prac- 
tice of publishing their books first in parts, in periodicals,—for 
which, of course, they are paid,—and then republishing them as 
soon as complete, in volumes, with all the repute, in the case of 
a successful author, gained through the medium of the previous 
publication. But even with this advantage the prizes of the 
lottery have been very few, and the number of bare compensa- 
tions very many. As a rule, literature earns very respectable 
wages, but wins no great fortunes, and cannot compare for a 
moment on that head with even the least enterprising branch of 
commerce. 

Mr, Gladstone in his recent speech at the City Temple about 

preaching, struck a heavy blow at written sermons, and the Satur- 
day Review, remarking thereon, has said that the practice of reading 
written discourses prevails in no communion, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, except the English Church. Now, one correspondent of the 
Times has shown that in Italy two hundred years ago the practice 
was to write the sermons intended for cultivated audiences, and 
another correspondent has shown, by reference to “‘Gil Blas,” that in 
Spain the greater preachers were spoken of, as a matter of course, 
as committing their greater efforts to writing and reading them to 
their congregations. And in point of fact, we sincerely hope that 
Mr. Gladstone’s criticism will not produce too much effect in 
encouraging thoughtful men to give us speeches instead. of 
sermons. Of the greatest preachers we have ever had, 
some of the very finest certainly could not have preached 
extempore without a fatal loss to the peculiar character and 
power of their style. What would Dr. Newman’s sermons have 
been, if he had spoken instead of read? What Bishop Butler's? 
There are styles which would be improved by speaking, and styles, 
again, which would lose all their finest qualities in the effort after 
popular exposition. And on the whole, we are disposed to think 
that.addresses of the latter kind are the nobler,—at all events, 
the:better worth preserving,—of the two. 


There being trouble in the Transvaal, a well-informed corre- 
spondent of course writes to the Times. His account, published on 
Wednesday, reveals acurious scene. The President of the Republic, 
who, strange to say, is a clergyman, the Rev. F. Burgers, sees 
that federation is inevitable for the Government is absolutely 
bankrupt, and the natives beyond control, and has told the 
Volksraad so pretty plainly. About half the white settlers and 
all the natives are in favour of his policy and the British, but the 
Doppers, or large Dutch farmers, are resolutely opposed to both, 
their motive according to their friends being patriotism, and 
according to their enemies a resolve to do as they please on 
their own farms, pay no taxes, and obey no laws they dislike. 
They are so angry that the negotiations may fail, in which 
case. the Republic will be conquered by the Zulus; but 
the Volksraad may vote federation, and ask for a British 
force to protect it,—the origin, we may believe, of the 
report that a British regiment is to be sent into the Transvaal. 
We-do not want to conquer an acre in South Africa, but we do 
want to prevent a native war, which might spread far, and which 
can be prevented only by the just treatment which the Doppers 
are accused of refusing. 


The Catholic Union of Great Britain has published a protest 
against the Italian Bill on ‘Clerical Abuses,” which puts the 
Catholic objections to it very fairly. It points out that the 


proposed Bill, by forbidding the clergy to criticise the laws or 








institutions of the country, debars them from the right conceded 
to all classes in other countries ; that the provisions which im- 
pose penalties on the clergy for ‘‘ disturbing the puble conscience, 
or the peace of families,” are provisions aimed at the very func- 
tions of the clergy, the chief sphere of which is in the conscience, 
private and public ; that the vagueness of the proposed law is in 
itself a great mischief, as it leaves it a matter of discretion what 
is and what is not a transgression of it; that it is evidently 
intended to fetter the Pope by punishing his subordinates 
who publish his decisions, and so, of course, to strike at 
the liberty of the Catholic Church; and that some of its 
supporters have openly declared that the Bill is intended as 
an attack not only on the Church, but on Christianity itself, 
We do not know that the last objection is a very good one. The 
law, if passed, will not give any validity to the speeches of its 
supporters, but only to the words contained in the statute. But 
all the other grounds are most cogent against a measure 
which threatens not merely the Roman Catholic Church, but 
the principles of toleration and freedoia of conscience, to which it 
has generally been supposed that the Roman Catholic Church was 
most hostile, and which are certainly of far more political value 
than any other principles asserted by Italy since her emancipation. 


Mr. E. J. Reed, formerly Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
has pointed out in a long letter to Wednesday's Times how 
utterly ineffectual Mr. Ward Hunt’s new proposals are for 
giving a higher status and a better income to the Engineers 
in her Majesty’s Navy. Mr. Reed says that if the pay of 
the chief engineers of such ships as the ‘Thunderer’ and 
the ‘Inflexible’ had been doubled, the engineers would still 
have been underpaid, as compared with a good number of 
the navigating officers. Instead of this, the chief engineer of 
the ‘‘Thunderer’ gets an increase of about one-seventh, and the 
chief engineer of the ‘Inflexible’ of less than one-tenth. Again 
the new proposal makes no difference between engineer 
officers in ships every manoeuvre of which depends on the engi- 
neer’s competence, for its success, and in ships where the engines 
form a comparatively small part of the apparatus of the ships. 
Again, the engineers are not made “ executive officers” of the 
ships, and the change leaves them, therefore, in a definitely lower 
caste. On the whole, Mr. Reed completely sustains our impres- 
sion that Mr. Ward Hunt’s proposal is of that grudging and 
unmeaning kind which recognises the evil to be cured, but makes 
no adequate attempt to cure it. 





The institutions of cheap postage and of electric telegraphs 
must be very questionable blessings to distinguished personages, 
in a country so domestic and so fond of homely felicitations aa 
Germany. Weare assured by the 7imes’ correspondent at Berlin, 
that the Emperor, on the eightieth anniversary of his birthday, 
received 1,858 congratulatory telegrams, and nearly 3,000 congra- 
tulatory letters—say 4,800 congratulations in all—which, even 
at the rate of opening and disposing of one per minute, it must 
have taken just eighty hours merely to peruse, an hour for every 
year of his life. At this rate the Emperor will have to make 
felicitation a misdemeanour, or at least to pass a Falk law 
against the promulgation, without the sanction of the State, of a 
sentence of congratulation. 


An amusing letter from Heligoland to last Saturday's Times, 
signed, ‘‘ H, Gatke,” states that on that little rock at all events, and 
as the writer believes elsewhere in climates colder than England, 
the sparrow is a partially migratory bird; and Mr. Gatke main- 
tains that in some cases,—the case of the blackbird, and also, he 
thinks, of the sparrow,—the elders with well-seasoned constitu- 
tions stay through the winter, while the younger ones go in search 
of a warmer climate. In Heligoland, though the sparrows would 
multiply rapidly but for a steady flow of emigrants after each brood 
has reached maturity, the sparrow population remains nearly 
stationary. No doubt they find the place too small for an in- 
creasing population, wherefore the young sparrows are forced to 
find a career on the Continent,—or, perhaps—if they show the 
same marked preference for British institutions evinced by the 
sparrows imported into the United States, which immediately 
left for Canada,—in England. Is it certain, however,—at all 
events in cases in which the older birds do not migrate during the 
winter,—that the migration of the young is due chiefly to climatic 
causes at all, and not rather, in the main, to the love of travel ? 
The fact that they travel in troops only shows that they adopt 
the ordinary precaution of the timid in dangerous countries,—to 
get up caravans. Indeed, do we not follow their example still 
in our Cook's tours ? 


Consols were on Friday 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~.>— 
THE PROTOCOL. 


HE mouse is born, and a very little one it is, The Protocol 
laid before Parliament on Thursday, on which all the 
Diplomatists of Europe have been labouring for weeks, replaces 
all parties almost exactly in the situation in which they were 
when the reduced terms were submitted by the Conference to 
the Porte. The representatives of Germany and England, 
Austria and Italy, France and Russia agree now, as then, that 
the East must be pacified ; that the best means thereto is to 
maintain the agreement established among themselves, that 
they are interested in the Turkish Christians, and that they 
desire reforms to be introduced in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Bulgaria by the Porte itself. They recognise that 
Servia has made peace, advise the Porte to grant to 
Montenegro “a rectification of frontier and the free navi- 
gation of the Bojana,” recommend Turkey to demobilise 
and commence reforms at once, promise or threaten to 
watch through their agents over the execution of Turkish 
reforms, and—there theystop. If Turkey does not make peace 
with Montenegro, or does not carry out her “ reforms,” or does 
not improve the condition of her Christian subjects, then the 
representatives of the Six Powers “ think it right to declare that 
such a state of affairs would be incompatible with their interests 
and those of Europe in general. In such case they reserve to 
themselves to consider in common as to the means which they 
may deem best fitted to secure the well-being of the Christian 
populations and the interests of the general peace.” They enter- 
tained just the same thought when Turkey laughed in their faces 
in the Conference, they considered in common what they would 
do, and their consideration led them to sign this Protocol, 
pledging themselves to consider again, and perhaps to produce 
another piece of paper. Of course, if the Powers are in earnest, 
this Protocol may mean a great deal, just as the round-robin 
signed at the Conference might have meant a great deal ; but 
then the round-robin meant nothing, and why should the 
Protocol mean more? It does not pledge any of the Powers 
to act. It does not direct Russia, the only one of the Six 
Powers already in the field, to act alone. It effects abso- 
lutely nothing, except that it gives Turkey one more chance 
of accepting terms which she has already refused, and which, 
even if she accepts them, she has neither the intention nor 
the power to carry out. The object of the British Govern- 
ment, which is to protect Turkey, is in no way secured, for 
the Three Imperial Powers may, under cover of the Protocol, 
attack the Porte to-morrow if they please ; and the object of 
the Russian Government, which is the security of the 
Christians, is as far off as ever, for the Turks are not com- 
pelled to secure them, and nothing but compulsion will induce 
them even to consent to their security. 

But then it is asserted the Protocol has secured peace, and 
peace is worth any amount of agreements, especially if they 
are unreal. Well, has it? The second document attached to 
the Protocol is a declaration, signed by Lord Derby, that he 
considers the Protécol null unless Russia and Turkey “ recipro- 
cally disarm ;” while the first is the following declaration by 
Count Schouvaloff as to the conditions under which disarma- 
ment is possible, a declaration formally acknowledged by all 
the representatives :—‘* If peace with Montenegro is concluded, 
and the Porte accepts the advice of Europe, and showsitself ready 
to replace its forces on a peace footing and seriously to under- 
take the reforms mentioned in the Protocol, let it send to St. 
Petersburg a special Envoy, to treat of disarmament, to which 
his Majesty the Emperor would also on his part consent. If 
massacres similar to those which have stained Bulgaria with 
blood take place, this would necessarily put a stop to the 
measures of demobilisation.” That is to say, if peace is made 
with Montenegro—which, according to the Cettigne corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, has just refused peace unless all its 
demands are conceded—and if the Turkish reforms are 
seriously undertaken, and if no more massacres take place, and 
if Turkey will send an Envoy to St. Petersburg to treat of 
disarmament, the Emperor of Russia would consent to that 
measure. Who ever doubted that, except the prejudiced 
people who never can believe that Russia has any other idea 
than conquest, and see in a national agitation nothing but a 
got-up conspiracy to account for a policy which, if it existed, 
would need no explanation other than the will of the Ozar? 
Russia likes war for its own sake no better than any other 
Power, and if the Christians are seeured—which is impossible 





till the Osmanli caste has been broken in the field—end { if 
Turkey is ready to disarm, which she is not, dreading that 
disarmament would be the signal for universal resistance and 
if she will acknowledge, by sending a special Envoy to St. 
Petersburg, that she desires peace, Russia, having secured 
her object without war, will not incur that great ex. 
pense and risk. Who doubts that? What is doubted ig 
now, as during the Conference, whether Turkey will do these 
things, which are opposed to the whole tenor of her recent 
policy, which has been not to yield to European demands, but 
to declare that they are needless, as she is herself the best and 
most constitutional Power in the world. It is with Turkey 
now, as it was during the Conference, that the decision rests, 
and nothing has occurred to make Turkey alter her opinion 
that for her resistance is the safer course. She refused the 
demands of the Conference because she did not believe the 
Powers would coerce her, would invade Bulgaria or shell Con. 
stantinople, and she has not the smallest reason to believe that 
they will coerce her now. Indeed, she has less reason to be- 
lieve it than she ever had, for since the Conference the feeling 
in England against her conduct has become much less active, 
and somewhat less powerful. 

But we shall, finally, be told that this Protocol is not intended 
to be serious, but is only a means of enabling Russia to retreat 
from her untenable position without apparent discredit. She 
can make Montenegro accept any terms, she can quiet the 
agitations in Turkey, and she can, if she is in earnest, 
induce Turkey to consent to a disarmament sufficient to excuse 
her own troops in going home. Well, we read the facts dif- 
ferently. That the Emperor Alexander, an irresolute man, 
over-weighted with anxieties, may be too anxious for peace to 
consult his own highest dignity or remember his own speeches 
is true, but though he is Czar of Russia, peace and war are not 
entirely in his own hands. It is very doubtful whether at the 
present moment he governs Montenegro, or can induce Prince 
Nicholas, the hope and cynosure of the entire Slav race, to de- 
stroy his own future and the loyalty of his own people by consent- 
ing to a shameful peace, a peace which would deliver up the 
Herzegovinians to the Pashas. It is very doubtful whether he can 
menace, or persuade, or bribe Turkey into conceding anything 
at all, whether the Porte will not adhere to its non-possumus 
with the tenacity which its statesmen have throughont their 
recent history always displayed, whether, in fact, by pressing 
them, he may not compel them, as in 1854, at once to dissolve 
the unity of Europe by declaring war. And finally, it is more than 
doubtful whether, if Montenegro makes no peace and Turkey 
makes no concessions, the Czar of Russia can announce to his 
subjects, after putting half a million of men in order of battle, 
that, in Count Schouvaloff’s own language, he “ desires peace at 
any price.” We fully acknowledge the great difficulties that 
exist in interpreting the situation, except on the theory that the 
Czar sought a means of retreat from war, and that men of the 
highest experience and largest means of information still be- 
lieve that no war will come; but for ourselves, we cannot 
perceive that anything is seriously changed, that there is any 
certain prospect of Turkey throwing up her hand, or that the 
Russian Emperor can confess before the whole world that when 
apparently most in earnest he has, without a shot being fired, 
been totally defeated. 





PRINCE BISMARCK. 


HE resignation of Prince Bismarck, whether it be real or 
only a scene in high political comedy, is an event of 
European importance. If it be real, one great security for the 
peace of Europe will have been removed ; and if it be a comedy, 
another struggle between the great German statesman and his 
master must have reached its height, and may end in a 
momentous victory for either side. Let us first of all accept 
it as real, and then see what it means. Prince Bismarck, it is 
assumed, wearied out by daily conflicts with the Prussian 
Ministers, with the State Governments, and with members of 
the Government of the Empire, one of whom—the Minister of 
Marine, General Stosch—has just inflicted on him a public 
defeat, has tendered his resignation or demanded leave of ab- 
sence for a year, and his request has been complied with so 
completely that his offices have been distributed afresh. The 
Chancellorship is temporarily abolished or transferred in- 
formally to the Emperor, no person being appointed to that 
great office; and two men, Baron von Biilow and Herr Camp- 
hausen, dividing between them its home and foreign attributes. 
That means that the Empire is to be governed for the 
present by Ministers who do not form a Cabinet, but 
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sible, each in his department, to the Emperor, who 
of all power in his hands, and becomes 


are respon 


holds the springs Ps 
pork ps well F4 responsible Head of the Executive. 


obviously a great one, is interpreted in England as of 
moe 3 omen, but de should it ps peace? One great 
F iraint upon the Russian Court, its dread of Prince Bismarck, 
ig removed. The Emperor, who has never swerved in his 
affection for his nephew, becomes more powerful than ever; 
his assurances will be trusted where his Chancellor’s were 
studied with suspicion, and his general opinion is known to be 
that the condition of Turkey is a scandal to Europe and 
civilisation. The mere removal of an immense force, too, 
like Prince Bismarck, increases the sense of independence in 
every Court; and if he has really resigned, we shall expect to 
see the action of his rival and friend Prince Gortschakoff be- 
come much more vigorous. Then we fear the instinctive 
alarm which seems to have passed through France is 
in a measure well founded. It is the fashion in Eng- 
land, when mischief is on foot, to attribute it to Prince 
Bismarck, but there can be little doubt that in the great 
internal struggle of May last, when peace and war hung 
in the balances, Prince Bismarck fought stoutly upon the side 
of peace against the military party, and aided by Ozar Alexander 
and the Emperor himself, succeeded in making his views prevail. 
We do not believe, cannot believe, that the Emperor, who 
has been so successful in his later life, will again tempt fortune 
by an invasion for which there is no need; but there can be 
no doubt that the Chancellor’s retirement will redouble the 
strength and the energy of the military party, to which the 
Emperor himself belongs by habit of mind, and which, as we 
read the situation, has already induced him to reject Prince 
Bismarck’s claim to be obeyed by the head of a fighting 
department. The Navy is not yet a power in Germany, but 
the Army is, and we suspect we shall find, when the whole 
truth is known, that the Army, through Marshal von Moltke, 
Prince Charles, and its other chiefs, stood strongly by General 
Stosch in his resistance to any control except from his Sovereign 
and Commander-in-Chief. Prince Bismarck complains that the 
General yielded to the Reichstag, but not to him, but the Reichstag 
must have been supported by the Emperor, of whom the Chancel- 
lor could not openly complain. At all events, it may be taken 
as certain that the military party is far less reasonable about 
war than the statesman party, and that the statesman party 
is seriously weakened by the retirement of Prince Bismarck, 
even if he only withdraws for a long period from Court. 

But has he retired? We doubt it greatly. Statesmen of 
Prince Bismarck’s calibre always find life insipid out of power. 
So far from the moment being unattractive to a great man, 
or one likely to tempt him to recruit a weary brain, it is one 
full of the gravest possibilities, a moment when peace and 
war are hanging in the balance, and a fortnight may see a 
great Government pledged to undertakings which, successful 
or unsuccessful, must seriously modify the position of all 
States. Easter is not passed in Russia yet, and at Easter it 
is believed on all sides that final resolutions must be taken. 
A voluntary retirement from the helm in such an hour is in- 
consistent with all we know of Prince Bismarck’s character. 
With all his powers, there is in him a little of the “ John P. 
Robinson.” It is far more probable that, knowing great events 
to be once more imminent, he has chosen his favourite method of 
bringing his value home to his master’s mind, by leaving him 
in the hands of men incompetent to manage affairs in any but 
the most ordinary way. They cannot control the Parliament 
as Prince Bismarck does. They donot know those far-reaching 
plans which the Prince is pursuing in every Court of Europe. 
They have not a sovereign hold on the confidence of all the 
common folk of Germany, now beginning to be distracted by 
the economic pressure of the times. They are not feared by 
all the statesmen of Europe. The Emperor, even if he is not 
free from a trace of that self-conceit which Prince Bismarck 
attributed to all Kings, and which the wonderful events of his 
life have had such a tendency to produce, at least understands 
the difference between men, and must, if he is human, feel the 
loss of the advice of his greatest counsellor. He may resist 
the feeling, but it is the specialty of his position that he can 
be personally jealous of no one, can suffer nothing from yielding 
to his own best judgment, and cannot be suspected by the Army 
of inattention to its interests. The quasi-absolutism which 
Prince Bismarck claims may be annoying to his colleagues and 
wearisome to the military party, but it cannot hurt the 

Sovereign, who is still Head, whoever the counsellor may be 
whom he chooses to consider first. The Emperor, the moment 
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retirement, may recall him, and if he recalls him, must give 
him the means of crushing that departmental as well as 
phical Particularism of which he constantly complains. 
It is this calculation upon which, as we conceive, Prince 
Bismarck relies, and it is by no means certain that it will 
deceive him. There is no chance that the Emperor will sacri- 
fice Germany to any prepossession or any annoyance of his 
own, and the possibility that he can let his Chancellor go, and 
yet, so far as Germany is concerned, not feel the loss, is one 
which Prince Bismarck is nearly sure to have accurately 
estimated. He must have weighed his political clerks in 
the balance long since. It is difficult to imagine any 
Prussian Minister taking his place, or exercising any influence 
approaching to his own. Baron von Biilow is but his most 
trusted Secretary. Herr Camphausen is a bureaucrat, more or 
less successfal, but exceedingly unpopular. Herr Falk is 
identified with a policy which irritates one-third of Germany. 
Count Arnim is politically dead. Prince Hohenlohe, though a 
wise and successful man, acceptable to the Emperor, and 
assisted in German Court feeling by his exceptional rank, is a 
Catholic, though a moderate one, and could not go on with the 
accepted policy. Marshal von Moltke is overburdened already, 
and his nomination, though it might not mean war—very great 
Generals being rarely enthusiasts for that method of arranging 
difficulties—would send a shock of alarm through Europe, felt 
equally in Paris and St. Petersburg. There is a possibility, 
we are told, of Count Stolberg, a man not sufficiently 
known outside the Empire, who has been trusted with 
most delicate and difficult work, and is believed to be 
Prince Bismarck’s one strong man; but then the Prince must 
have considered him among the rest, and have decided not to 
fear. It is difficult to disbelieve that he has reconnoitred the 
whole ground, that he has assured himself of speedy recall, 
and that he proposes to return, more vigorous, more determined, 
and less hampered than ever, to pursue some policy which he 
considers worth all these exertions, these intrigues, and it 
must be added, these risks to his own popularity and power. 
He must be wearying his master, though the patience of the 
Emperor with him is untiring; and he may weary out 
German opinion, which hitherto has regarded him as the in- 
dispensable man. What that policy may be we do not attempt 
to decide, but we cannot believe it is limited to a decision that 
he will not tolerate a Minister of Marine who does not under- 
stand that he is responsible to the Chancellor as well as to his 
Sovereign. Prince Bismarck, if only resigning for effect, must 
intend at least to be the Emperor’s lieutenant in every Depart- 
ment of the State, and that implies direct control over the 
Military party. 





THE HIGH-CHURCH MEMORIAL. 


[ is difficult, no doubt, to do justice to both sides of any 

political question, but on a question of ecclesiastical politics 
the exercise of common fairness seems all but impossible. The 
High-Church Memorial published in Thursday's Times, and 
commented on in one of those mordant leading articles which 
seem intended rather to override the subjects of eriticism than 
to answer them, opens up one of these questions. There is and 
always has been in England on any subject connected with 
clerical encroachments a disposition rather to flog,—morally, we 
mean,—than to reason or to judge. We can understand the 
feeling. There is a certain narrowness of view, and especially 
a want of political grasp and comprehensiveness, in the way in 
which the clergy treat ecclesiastical questions. They calmly ignore 
the lay point of view altogether. And it is probable that they 
really are seldom capable of seeing it. Now the moment the public 
feel that on a public question which must be settled, if at all, 
on grounds satisfactory to the majority of the people, a little 
clique of clergymen are laying down the law without the least 
glimmering of insight into the main conditions which must 
determine the settlement, they get angry, and are moved, like 
all angry men, to have recourse to something like physical com- 
pulsion, just as a schoolmaster gets angry with and flogs an 
obstinate boy who not only is not aware of his own ignorance but 
harps on some irrelevant little notion of his own, as if it were 
the beginning and ending of all that could be said on the 
subject on which he displays his ignorance. We quite admit 
that the address of the High-Churchmen to the Archbishops 
and Bishops on the subject of the recent decisions in the 
Court of Arches, does display a good deal of this sort of 
narrowness and incapacity for seeing even the elements of the 
public question. But then, on the other hand, it displays 
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terest to the average English layman, are convictions of 
very great importance indeed to earnest and sincere believers 
in the Church. And the peremptory birch-rod method of 
criticism will have no effect on men with such convictions, 
except to harden them in their convictions ; while its tendency 
as regards the public is to make them think that badgering 
clergymen is a very proper literary amusement, which makes up 
in some degree for the loss of the exciting bull-baitings of old 
times and the vulgar cock-fighting of London roughs. But 
little as the public dwell upon it, it is not only a fact 
that clergymen—even High-Church clergymen—have con- 
sciences, and scrupulous ones, but it is even desirable that they 
should have them. Nay, it is desirable that the laity should 
try and enter into their consciences, as far as may be possible, 
and it is quite essential that they should do so if they are to 
produce any sort of effect on the minds of clergymen in such 
controversies as these, and to bring them to anything like 
reason. Let us make an effort to interpret between the two 
parties, and to show to the Laity the reasonableness of the 
embarrassment depicted in the memorial of the Clergy; and 
on the other hand, to the High-Church Clergy the difficulty 
the Laity will feel in accepting their suggestion. 

And first, let us remark that we believe the Times to 
be very unjust when it represents the Memorialists as men 
who, if they could have their way, would introduce the 
extravagancies of ultra-Ritualism, such as Mr. Tooth’s, into 
the Church. Certainly, the Dean of St. Paul’s, whatever he 
may think on one or two of the points in question, such 
as the Eastward position in the prayer of Consecration of the 
elements, has never been in any sense an extreme Ritualist, 
and is too sober-minded ever to become one. Men like the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the Provost of Eton, the Warden of Keble, 
are not likely to favour violent Ritualism of any kind. And 
as a matter of fact, they certainly do not favour it. What this 
memorial means is not a demand for machinery by the help of 
which extreme practises may be introduced into the Church, 
but a demand that the Church shall be treated as if it were a 
living Church, with full power to regulate its own ceremonial, 
and not as if it were a Church completely governed by the 
terms of an ancient, not to say an obsolete, document. Indeed, 
if we look only at the chief point insisted on by the Memo- 
rialists, it would not be easy to show that they are not com- 
pletely in the right. In the recent prosecutions, there has 
been an elaborate appeal made, they say, to all sorts of doubt- 
ful and obscure historical documents, for the purpose of 
showing that certain vestments were, or were not, held 
to be lawful in Elizabeth’s and the succeeding reigns; again, 
we have the most conflicting evidence brought to show which 
way the Communion-tables stood at different periods in the 
churches, whether in the chancel or in the body of the church, 
whether unleavened bread was held to be lawful or not, whether 
water might be mingled with the wine, whether candles were 
lighted or not when not needed for light, and a number of 
other ceremonial matters of the same kind, which as historical 
questions can now be determined very doubtfully at the best, 
and which no one would care to determine at all, but for one 
humiliating reason,—that the Church of the present day is not 
trusted with the power of deciding for herself on what she 
will permit and require; and therefore we are driven into these 
difficult discussions in order to determine what ought to be done 
now, by what was or may have been done in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts, Well, but can a Church be said to have any 
life at all that has to go back on the most elaborate anti- 
quarian investigations, in order to settle trivial points of this 
kind, which any living body ought to settle for itself? If the 
House of Lords has a dispute as to whether or not it is con- 
stitutional to admit life-peers, it appeals indeed to precedents 
first, but it decides the matter by its own vote in the end. 
If the House of Commons debates a question of standing orders 
or privilege, the traditions, as usual, are quoted, but the matter 
is determined as the House chooses, whether with the tradi- 
tions or against them. The only institution in the country 
which is incapable of deciding even the pettiest matter, is the 
one institution of which the admitted theory is that it is 
inspired by a divine spirit an governed by a super- 
natural head. To that institution, and that alone, the 
power of modifying itself in the slightest degree is absolutely 
denied,—nay, it must look outside itself even to know what its 
own customsare, The question of its doctrines, vestments, and 
ceremonies is decided for it by lawyers who need not even be 
Christians, on the evidence of Acts of Parliament of hundreds 
of years ago, elucidated by accidental scraps of antiquarian 
lore; and this is all confessedly on the principle that it is not 








safe to give such an institution as this the power to do anythi 
new, however minute, for itself, lest the flame of controversial 
passion should leap up afresh. Now, we admit that to men of 
any earnest belief in the Church as a living power, this condi- 
tion of things must be very oppressive. And we heartily believe 
that many, if not most, of the men who have signed thig 
memorial would not support but resist the most advaneed of the 
ritualistic innovations of which we have lately heard. What 
they do feel hard is that rather than trust the Church to decide 
anything for itself, however trivial, now, the lawyers must be 
appealed to, to ransack history for the right interpretation of a 
law passed more than three centuries ago. 

But while we can enter into the motives of the Dean of St, 
Paul’s and his colleagues, we see in their Memorial at least ag 
much inability to understand the point of view of the laity ag 
the Zimes of Thursday shows—or pretends—to understand 
the Memorialists! What the Memorialists ask for as a 
settlement of the recent conflicts, is a return to the 
rule that the practice of the State Church shall be 
settled by the proper representatives of the Church—her 
Synods,—after receiving the approval of Parliament, but 
that nothing shall be binding on the Church on which both 
Parliament and the Church Synods shall not have agreed, 
What they want is that Convocation shall legislate,—that the 
legislation of Convocation shall be presented to Parliament, 
and that if Parliament approves, it shall become law, but if 
Parliament alters, then it shall go back to Convocation for its 
assent,—just as alterations of the House of Commons in a 
Bill received from the Lords go back to the House of Lords 
for its assent,—so that nothing shall be binding on the 
Church which is not thus agreed to both by Church and 
by State. Now, unquestionably this demand implies a tre. 
mendous change in the constitutional practice ever since the 
Reformation. Whatever the theory may be, statutes never 
submitted to Convocation have been accepted by the Church, 
and treated as parts of its law by tribunals which were never 
till now challenged by the clergy. Any change in this practice 
could hardly be introduced without a struggle which would 
itself be far more likely to end in Disestablishment than 
in success for the new rule,—and this partly because, 
as everybody knows, there is a slightly fanatical party lying 
in wait for any occasion to renew the cry for Disestablishment ; 
and partly for the much better reason that the Houses of 
Convocation, as they exist at present, represent the laity of the 
Church a great deal less adequately than the House of Commons, 
in spite of all its Dissenting and alien elements, itself repres 
sents them. Now is it possible that the Dean of St. Paul’s 
and his colleagues are really intent on facing both these 
dangers,—first, the great danger of taking from Parliament 
the final authority over the Established Church, and agitating 
for a veto of the Church body on the decisions of Parlia- 
ment, as well as a veto of Parliament on the decisions of 
the Church body? and secondly, the great danger of confront- 
ing and satisfying the cry which would immediately arise—if 
the first danger were ever passed—for such a reform of Convoca- 
tion as would give the laity of the Church,—the whole laity, 
and not merely the laity as filtered out by any fine ecclesias- 
tical filter,—their due weight with the clergy in the new 
Church body which would then have to be created? If they 
do mean all this, and are quite prepared for it, we can only 
say that they should have made their Memorial something 
very different from what it is; and that, in that case, they 
would have made it one of the most remarkable and 
courageous manifestoes of our day. But if, as we suspect, 
they never glanced at the necessary conditions of the change 
they propose, and only wanted to make their special point 
without raising the broader principles it really involves, then 
we think they are liable to the charge of looking at a great 
question in as one-sided a fashion, and with as little wish to 
enter into the views of those whose alarm and annoyance led 
to the unfortunate ‘Public Worship Regulation Act,’ as the 
leading organs of the English public show towards themselves, 
in commenting on their Memorial, and bestowing on them, with 
so much more gusto than justice, undiscriminating stripes 
prompted by unintelligent wonder and irritated feeling. 





THE MORMON BISHOP, JOHN LEE. 
HE execution of “Bishop” John D. Lee marks, we 
imagine, a turning-point in the history of the Mormon 
Church, that strangest and in some respects most interesting 
product of our time. The friends of that faith have always 
declared that however opposed one of its tenets might be to 
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the Christian idea of morality, the corporation was essentially 
a Church, a body of persons voluntarily associated under a reli- 
gious idea, and therefore entitled to the freedom secured by 
the Constitution of the United States to every religious or 
ecclesiastical opinion. To refuse to its members the control of 
a State merely because they were Mormons was, they argued, 
in fact to proscribe a particular form of religious opinion, and 
assert the right of the Central Government to pronounce this 
or that creed immoral and liable to the ordinary penalties of 
civil crime. The enemies of the Mormons, on the other hand, 
have consistently asserted that the Mormon Church was not 
merely a Ohurch holding some Pagan doctrines, but a Govern- 
ment maintaining an organisation entirely contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, making secret laws of its own, 
levying taxes for unknown purposes, and securing obedience both 
to taxation and legislation by the maintenance of an armed force, 
not obedient to the laws or Executive of the Union. Moreover, they 
contended that the Church, so far from claiming disciplinary 
powers only over its own members, claimed the right also of 
punishing opponents, even if only prospectively dangerous, 
unheard, untried, and uncondemned, and of exacting even the 
penalty of death. The Church was, in fact, not merely an 
imperium tn émperio, @ State within the Union recognising no 
law but its own, but a despotic power which refused to ordinary 
citizens ordinary rights, and in fact prohibited the existence 
of that “ Republican Government” which the Executive at 
Washington is privileged and is bound to secure to all citizens 
of the Union. The controversy has lasted twenty years, but 
it is now terminated, as we imagine, finally, by the confession 
of John D. Lee. It appears from this extraordinary document 
that in 1857 a body of emigrants from Arkansas were known to be 
approaching Utah, and the heads of the Mormon Church, either 
from a desire to deter emigrants, or from fear lest the new 
comers should prove refractory, or from a mere wish to strike 
terror into the United States, resolved on their destruction. A 
report was accordingly spread that the coming emigrants were 
“ guilty of the blood of the Saints,” that is, had been concerned 
in the expulsion of the Mormons from Illinois, and orders were 
sent from Cedar City, then a central point of the organisation, 
to leading Mormons, to excite the Indians tribes who had 
allied themselves with Brigham Young to an attack on the 
emigrant train. These orders were executed by John D. Lee, 
a leading man in the Church, husband, first and last, of 
eighteen wives and father of fifty-four children, and were 
readily responded to by the Indians, afraid of the rush of 
white colonists through their territory. Lee, originally a Roman 
Catholic, and a man of some education, declares himself to 
have been throughout a convinced Mormon, who believed that 
the orders of the Church were the command of God, and that 
obedience to them could in no case involve sin. His superiors 
declared the incoming emigrants to be “ stained with the blood 
of the prophets,” and their destruction to be a sacred duty ; and 
accordingly he roused the Indians, and sent them to the attack, 
but either, as he alleges, from some scruple of conscience, or be- 
cause he did not want white men to be seen, he did not join in the 
first assault. The Indians acted alone, killed seven of the emi- 
grants, and wounded sixteen others, but as usual, found them- 


selves so resolutely opposed that they became alarmed, and called | 


on their white allies to appear in person. Lee, as he says, re- 
fused, but on receipt of further orders, as he believed from the 
Church, consented, and a council was held, at which 53 whites 
and 500 Indians were present, and it was resolved that the | 
emigrants should be induced to surrender by treachery, and | 
should all be slain, the men because they were enemies, the | 


was the will of God for us to do as we were ordered. On 
Friday morning the emigrants had a white flag flying, and the 
Mormon brethren again assembled. Speeches were made, and 
all expressed themselves as willing to act.” The flag of trace 
was then sent forward by a white man, and the emigrants, 
though exceedingly distrustful, were induced to surrender, 
probably by the belief that if the worst came to the 
worst, the white men, though they might plunder, would 
not massacre them, or at all events would spare the women 
and children. The captives were then marched forward, 
the waggons being loaded with the little children, 
the sick, and wounded, the women and large children 
marching after, and the men, surrounded by the Danites, 
bringing up the rear. “ When the waggons were half a mile off, 
the fire commenced ; the Indians killed all the women and large 
children, the Mormons killed the men, the drivers with me 
killed the sick and the wounded. We saved 17 of the children. 
The dead were stripped and mutilated, and the corpses left on 
the field.” This astounding crime roused the whole Union, 
but although the Federal troops were sent to the spot, who 
buried the victims, and raised over them a cross with the in- 
scription, “ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,I will repay,” 
it was not convenient to attack the Mormons, and for eleven 
years John D. Lee, who had, as he declares, acquainted 
Brigham Young with every detail of the atrocity, remained a 
trusted official of the Church, and was sealed by the President 
himself to three more wives. A rumour, however, always pur- 
sued him of having been concerned in the massacre of Mountain 
Meadows, evidence was obtained from one or two Mormons 
engaged, the archives of the Church were searched, and at 
last, after one failure, a my os empanelled independent 
enough to return a verdict. was sentenced to death, and 
according to a local law, claimed the right to choose his own 
mode of execution. He selected death by shooting, and met 
his fate calmly on the scene of the massacre, standing opposite 
the memorial-cross, with its significant inscription. It is 
characteristic of the man and of the Union that he delayed 
his death for a few moments in order that his photograph 
might be taken and copies sent to three of his eighteen wives. 

This is the first instance in which a Mormon leader has 
suffered death by judicial sentence for any act performed in 
the interests of his Church, and the execution must break the 
power of Mormonism, not, indeed, as a creed, but as a civil 
polity. The long time which has elapsed since the commis- 
sion of the crime, the high position of the offender, the failure 
of one jury to find a verdict, the dramatic method of execu- 
tion, and above all, the confession of the criminal, will all 
increase the weight of the shock to the organisation upon 
which Brigham Young relies, and through which he ~ 
hitherto been able to control his State. He himself has been 
compelled to deny, in a telegram to the New York Herald, 
any complicity in the crime; but though his followers may 
exonerate him, even he does not assert that the crime did not 
oceur. The pious believers among his people—and Mormon- 
ism, like every other creed, numbers many such—will be 
shocked by a crime for which that creed gives no direct war- 
rant, the doubters will be encouraged to demand more liberty 
by the mischief which in this case has followed blind obedience, 
and the fanatics will hesitate to enrol themselves in a band which 
the President himself dare not or will not openly protect. The 





power of terrorising is gone, and with that power one main instru- 
ment for holding together a community which is compelled by 
its very system to defy the pressure of the civilisation without. 
This pressure will now be more severe than ever. The people 


women and children because “ they could talk,”—that is, could | of the United States have long been desirous that Mormonism 
reveal the fact that their assailants were not Indians at all. | as a civil polity should be broken up, and have been restrained 
The account of this council, as given by Lee shortly before his | mainly by an idea and a doubt, an idea that if they once 
death, is most horrible. It resembles one of Mayne Reid’s | interfered with a creed, they should never know where to stop, 
or Aimard’s worst dreams rather than any incident in modern | and a doubt whether Mormonism, after all, was more than a 
history. Lee says :—‘ Then Major Higby made a speech, and | disagreeable creed. That doubt is now finally removed ; every 
said that the emigrants were all to be killed who could talk ; instance of terrorism will be rigidly punished, and in no long 
that we must get them out of the fortifications by treachery. | time the leaders of Mormonism will be regarded on the spot as 
I was to follow the flag of truce, and make a treaty with the | dangerous enemies to society. No such position can be held 
besieged, and promise protection. I was also to get the arms|for long by any body of men in America, and we expect 
of the emigrants and the sick and wounded, and also the | to hear shortly, either that the Mormons have once more 
children, into waggons. Then the troops, under Major Higby, |emigrated, or that they have dissolved their organisation 
would meet the emigrants. The Indians were to remain in | in fear of Gentile violence, or that they have received a new 
ambush. The women were to go ahead. The Indians were | revelation, reducing them, till better times come, to the level 


then to kill the women, the Militia were to kill the men, and | of an ordinary industrial society with a peculiar creed. If 
I and the drivers of the waggons were to kill the wounded | Brigham Young were still in his prime, the first would be the 
and sick that were in the waggons. Several other men then | most probable solution ; but he is old and feeble, yet greatly 
made speeches. Then we had a prayer-circle, and then more | reverenced by his followers, and he is more likely to resort to 
Speeches were made, and it was agreed by all parties that it! the third. A century hence, we presume, there will be Mor- 
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mons, possibly persons as much respected as Quakers are now ;| or at all events become exceedingly irregular. Formerly the 


but as an aggressive polity, an organisation aspiring at terri- 
torial sovereignty, the execution of Bishop Lee for a crime such 
as that recorded in his confession—and his confession makes 
the least of it—must prove a death-blow. 





LORD PENZANCE. 


HAT Lord Penzance should resign—if he has resigned,—the 
office of Judge of the Provincial Courts of Canterbury and 
York, is less surprising than that he should ever have accepted it. 
A more thankless post it is difficult to imagine. The Judge is 
regarded by a large portion of the clergy as a sort of official 
persecutor, while he cannot console himself by the reflection 
that he is really doing a good work for the laity. Lord 
Penzance at least knows how little the Public Worship Act 
did towards putting down Ritualism. He is under no de- 
lusion as to the powers with which he is invested 


office of Dean of the Arches, if an ill-paid one, was, at all 
events, one of repose and dignity. It marked the summit of 
a career which had been passed in congenial practice at Doctors 
Commons, and like the post of Chancellor of a Diocese it 
brought the Judge into a sort of association with the 
Episcopal Bench which has its attractions for some 
minds. The official principal of the Arches Court of Canter. 








bury, and in a lesser degree the official principal of the 
Chancery Court of York, were high ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
The clergy might dislike their decisions, though as they could 
always be appealed against, there was usually no very strong 
feeling on this point, but they could say nothing against their 
office. All this is changed now. There is no special Bar at 
which Ecclesiastical lawyers are trained. Dr. Stephens is 
a survival, and when he is gone, ecclesiastical cases will 
be argued by Chancery or Common-Law barristers, just 
as though the question at issue were the existence of 








by the law. He has shown by his desire to identify 
himself in all respects with former Deans of the Arches, 
that it is in this character that he feels most sure of his 
ground. The only difference between procedure in Ecclesias- 
tical causes as it was under the old law and as it is under the 
Public Worship Act, is that one stage of the three which used 
to exist has been suppressed; and that suits are now insti- 
tuted in the Arches Court whereas they were formerly 
instituted in the Bishop’s Court. Even this is only a formal 
change, for suits used almost always to be taken by letters of 
request to the Court of Arches before they had been heard in the 
Bishop's Court. This is the real significance of the Act 
which, as regards the Church of England, has made con- 
fusion worse confounded, The law has been brought into 
contempt, a clergyman has been sent to prison, the Ritualists 
have been provoked into giving a variety of rash pledges from 
which they will find it difficult to retreat, and all for what ? 
To get rid of a purely formal stage in ecclesiastical suits. 


a right of way, or the interpretation of a will. Instead 
of commanding the respect of the clergy as a species of 
lay archbishop, the Judge is regarded by many of them as 
an intruder, who has climbed over the wall of the sheepfold. 
Unpleasant labours naturally command a higher price than 
pleasant ones, but in this instance the salary is low to begin 
with, and is likely to be made lower. The highest purely 
Ecclesiastical Judge in the country is to be paid less than a 
London police magistrate. When the Public Worship Act 
was under discussion, Mr. Disraeli declared that he knew of a 
retired Judge who would do the work for nothing, and a fortiori, 
it might be supposed that there will always be retired Judges 
who will do the work for £1,000 a year. We suspect that the 
experience of the last six months will be found to have greatly 
quenched the zeal of retired Judges to take Lord Penzance’s 
place. 

It is certainly not to be desired that the post of Judge of 
the Provincial Courts of Canterbury and York should go 
begging, or be given to a man whose only qualification for the 





Lord Penzance has exercised no powers which Sir Robert 
Phillimore and Dr. Lushington did not exercise before him. 
He has no means of putting down Ritualism, or any other 
‘‘ism,” which they had not. He could only commit Mr. 
Tooth by having recourse to the statutory authority of the 
Dean of the Arches. The Ridsdale appeal has been argued 
at as much length and at as much cost as any other of the 
ecclesiastical cases which went before it. The enemies of 
Ritualism persuaded themselves that when once the Act came 
into operation, the practices they disliked would be suppressed 
without further delay. The Government knew better, but 
they took care to keep their knowledge to themselves. They 
allowed a fanatical section of the public, and a House of 
Commons which had not the courage to resist fanaticism, to 
believe that the Act meant a great deal, though they must 
have been aware all the time that as regards the particulars 
about which this section of the public were, and the 
House of Commons pretended to be, excited, it meant 
nothing at all. When Lord Penzance came to read 
the statute under which he became Judge of the two 
Provincial Courts, he must have seen how insignificant 
were the new powers which devolved upon him under 
its provisions. But then he may fairly have thought that he 
was about to step into a dignified and unchallenged position 
as Judge of the Provincial Courts of Canterbury and York. 
Instead of this, his title has been perpetually challenged from 
that day to this. 

Perhaps, however, Lord Penzance does not mind this. At all 
events, the reason assigned for his resignation is a different one. 
The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Ecclesias- 
tical Fees Bill is supposed to intend recommending the reduc- 
tion of his salary to £1,000 a year, and this indication of a 
disposition to undervalue the importance of his office, coupled 
probably with a sense that labours so unpleasant deserve a 
higher reward in money, is said to have decided him to have 
no more to do with ecclesiastical squabbles. It has all along 
been plain that difficulties might arise some day upon this 
point. There are nofunds out of which the Dean of the Arches 
can be paid, until Parliament is pleased to make some provision 
for the purpose. But the House of Commons wishes to have 
its whistle without paying for it. It has no objection to see 
Ritualism put down, but it would like it to be put down cheaply. 
It is a further difficulty that the work of the Judge of the two 
Provincial Courts must necessarily be most uncertain in its) 
amount. There may be agood number of cases arising under 


the Public Worship Act for some time to come, but by-and- 
by the law will be ascertained, and then the supply will fail, 


office is the fact that he will take it, and that no more 
competent person will. As a means of at least postpon- 
ing the advent of this unpleasant state of things, we shall be 
glad if Lord Penzance’s retirement should, after all, not take 
place. But if the occurrence of a vacancy should move the 
Government to make some change in the provisions of the 
Public Worship Act, we should esteem the loss of Lord 
Penzance a gain to the Church of England. There are 
two ways in which the law might be amended. One way 
would be to take away all excuse for the distinction which some 
of the clergy set up between Lord Penzance and his predecessors 
in the Provincial Courts. The repeal of the sections of the Act 
which relate to the appointment of a Judge, and the enactment 
of other provisions making the identity of the joint Provincial 
Court with the old Separate Courts more evident and indis- 
putable, and the application of some technical cure to the tech- 
nical slight which in the Public Worship Act is supposed to 
have been offered to the Episcopal jurisdiction, would pro- 
bably allay a certain amount of the irritation and ill- 
feeling which now prevails among the clergy, without in 
the least injuring the efficiency of the Court. It is too much 
to hope, perhaps, that Parliament should go further, and apply 
to the present disputes the only effectual remedy that has 
eyer been suggested. There will always be varieties of ritual 
in the Church of England, and if they are not thrust upon un- 
willing congregations, there is no reason why there should not 
be varieties of ritual. The purpose of a true Public Worship 
Act should have been to ensure that no changes should be 
introduced in the direction either of more or of less ritual, 
without the consent of a prescribed majority of the 
parishioners in country parishes, and of the congregations in 
town parishes, The object of the innovating clergyman would 
thus be to make himself popular with his people, and provided 
that he succeeded in this, no great harm could come of his 


proceedings. 





THE NEW FRENCH ARMY. 


HE valuable paper in Blackwood on the French Army of 
T 1877, which is evidently written by a very competent 
and careful military critic, and probably by one of the ablest 
military critics amongst us, is certainly timely, in coming out 
as it does at a moment when it is, at least, not improbable 
that Germany may miss the curb which Prince Bismarck, with 
all his faults, has always made the military chiefs in Germany 








conscious that he held over them. The critic in Blackwood 
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believes, and as far as we can judge proves, that since the last | less powerful States from the other’s ambition. Though 


ili anic two years ago, when Germany was believed to 
ae ey attempting what Prince Bismarck ridiculed as a 
precautionary assassination of a suspected assassin, France has 
made so much progress, though very slow and painful progress, 
that it would be a matter of the utmost peril for Germany to 
attempt a new invasion. If this really be so,—and if the critic 
in Blackwood is as careful as he seems to be, it unquestionably 
js so,—we might dismiss the chief anxiety which Prince 
Bismarck’s long furlough,—if he be really gone for a year or 

more,—would be calculated to excite. German militarism is a 
permanent danger, in its own way ; but German militarism has 
now been so long accustomed to direct its thoughts France- 
wards, that it will take some little time to divert them into a 
new channel; and if France be substantially safe against 
attack,—that is, so far safe that it would be as wild a risk, 
from a military point of view, to attack her, as in any case it 
must have been from any larger and more political point 
of view,—we may reasonably hope that the military restless- 
ness of Germany has found a sedative for the present. 
Now this is just what the writer in Blackwood believes to have 
happened. He thinks, indeed, that France is not only not strong 
enough for any attack on Germany, but that there is no pros- 
pect within any limited time of her becoming so. He holds 
that France could within three weeks mobilise and concentrate 
an army of 990,000 men, with 310,000 more remaining dis- 
posable at the depots to fill up gaps as they arose, and this 
without calling up the “territorial army and its reserves.” 
Of these 1,300,000 troops, 750,000 would, according to the 
writer, be really disciplined soldiers ; 300,000 more would have 
had six months’ drilling, and 250,000 more would be quite 
undisciplined. The writer holds that these armies would be 
ample, and could be mobilised in ample time, for the purpose of 
defending France against invasion, though they would not be 
adequate, and could nct be mobilised in time for an attack on 
Germany, who mobilises quicker than France. What further 
renders any invasion of Germany by France quite impossible is, 
according to this writer, the fact that the new German strong- 
holds between France and the Rhine, heavily garrisoned as of 
course they would be, could not be invested without, at least, 
an army of 400,000 men for that service alone, while an 
attempt to penetrate into Germany would be madness without 
a highly-disciplined army of 800,000 men more. Add to this, 
that the new fortresses command all the railways available 
for moving troops across the German frontier, and that 
the supplies for these 800,000 men would have to 
be carried daily to increasing distances in carts, and 
the writer thinks, not apparently without justice, that he 
has completely shown how desperate a task it would be, 
in the present state of the German Army and fortresses, to 
use the new French Army for an attack on Germany. All 
the frightful odds, however, against which the French would 
have to fight in case of an invasion of Germany, the Germans 
would have to face in case of an invasion of France, with 
such an army and such fortresses as the French now 
have for their own defence. Hence the critic in Black- 
wood says emphatically that the military party in Ger- 
many have lost any opportunity such as they had two 
years ago, for breaking up France before France could 
Oppose anything like equal resistance. The work of military 
reorganisation, though it has been clumsily and slowly done, 
and though many grave mistakes have been made, which it has 
been necessary to repair at the cost of great trouble and 
expense, has so far been achieved, that any attempt to invade 
France, even by such a Power as Germany, would now be 
One of the most serious and conspicuous peril. Though 
France is helpless for a spring on Germany, Germany 
is now almost as unprepared for a successful spring upon 
France. 

This is very important news for the rest of Europe, and 
almost as good news as we could have, if it did not imply that 
the French provinces wrested from France in 1870 have 
very little prospect of returning to the country to which 
their people’s hearts gravitate so strongly. Nevertheless, 
what Europe needs is some security that the huge military 
powers of modern times shall not be available for purposes of 
offence. And this is what the present relations of the 
military powers of France and Germany seem nearly to secure. 
For we must remember it does not in the least follow that 
because France is unable to invade Germany without 


Something like certainty of crushing defeat, and Germany 
is unable to invade France without frightful risk, there- 
fore neither country can do much to protect smaller and 


a French army cannot cross the Rhine, a French army could 
enter Belgium to secure it against attack; or a French army 
could act with any other for the defence of Holland, and still 
hold Germany in check on France’s eastern frontier. And the 
same, of course, is still more true of Germany. Germany 
will not be able to execute again such a march on Paris 
as startled all the world in 1870. But though Germany 
could not risk so great an enterprise in face of the new French 
organisation, it could certainly most effectually check any attack 
of France on Belgian neutrality, and that without exposing the 
German frontier to French invasion. Again, if the independ 
ence of either Italy or Switzerland were in danger from either 
Power, the other could quite certainly give the most effective 
aid, without either invading its enemy’s country or leaving its 
own frontiers undefended. By way of Belfort, France would 
always have access to Switzerland, on the invitation of Switzer- 
land, just as by way of Strasburg, Germany would have the 
same. And again, by way of Nice, France would always have 
access to Italy ; while Germany, at least with Austria’s con- 
sent,—and German Austria would not be inclined to allow 
France to domineer in a country from which she has so re- 
cently been herself expelled,—could easily march troops through 
the Tyrol to aid Italy against France. Thus the position of 
mutual inaccessibility as enemies, in which, under present cir- 
cumstances, Germany and France are said to stand to each 
other, by no means implies that they would not have to 
account with each other if either Power flagrantly violated the 
rights of some neutral country, whose independence was of great 
importance to European peace. On the whole, then, we doubt 
whether Europe is likely to arrive at a more perfect condition 
of stable equilibrium than the new organisation of the 
French Army would have secured for her, if the Turkish 
Question were not for ever menacing us with horrors, fears, 
and jealousies in the East. With France and Germany each 
powerful enough to render attack on the other probably dis- 
astrous, and an attack on any smaller Power defended by the 
other, a matter of great danger and risk, there would be little 
to fear for Western Europe,—which means that the burden of 
a great terror is really removed from France, and from all who 
know that the independence of France is essential to European 
civilisation and prosperity. 











REALISM IN UNBELIEF. 


HERE can be no doubt that it is even more incumbent on 

people who profess a strong religious conviction to realise 
what they believe, and not to use vague and unmeaning language, 
than it is incumbent on those who declare that on all these 
subjects their judgment is suspended—that they see the weak- 
ness of every form of dogmatism, positive and negative—to avoid 
phrases which imply their concurrence in either the faith or the 
dogmatic disbelief of other men. ‘To use hollow words concern- 
ing subjects on which we profess deep and solemn convictions 
is clearly less excusable than to use hollow words on subjects on 
which we profess to be in a state of complete uncertainty, 
just as it is less excusable to use hollow words with intimate 
friends, with whom every expression should be trustworthy, than 
it is with mere acquaintances, with whom phrases are usually 
interpreted as carrying more superficial and less seriously weighed 
meaning. It is more excusable to trifle with a suspended 
judgment, than it is to trifle with religious convictions. Even if 
one whose judgment is suspended does seem sometimes to assume 
a belief he has not, or a disbelief he has not, there is less of trea- 
son to the truth in it than there is when one whose judgment is 
deeply convinced on subjects of the highest moment, uses in a 
thoroughly unreal sense, words which ought to mark the focus 
of his highest feelings, the springs of all his hopes or all his fears. 
But then this applies rather to the school of true sceptics, than to 
the school of enthusiasts in Positivism or Humanism, or any of 
the new ‘isms’ whose exponents offer us a substitute for Christ- 
ianity that is to rise above Christianity, to dispel all its narrow 
and selfish dreams, and to provide in its place the fullest life 
and the noblest aims possible to men on earth. Bishop Ellicott, 
in the thoughtful and interesting, if not always very thorough- 
going addresses on ‘‘ Modern Unbelief” which he has recently de- 
livered in the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, has drawn atten- 
tion to the Christian tone of sentiment so often now adopted by 
those who repudiate earnestly the Christian and even the Theistic 
faith, and he has rightly classed it as one of the peculiar dangers 





of the present time,—though it is also, we think, quite as much 
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a danger to the rationalists who encourage such a tone of senti- | thing indeed from going into raptures as to the far higher destiny 
ment amongst their followers, as it is to the loose-minded | which you have, as an Agnostic, a right to anticipate for your 
Christians who are attracted by it,—that you see such an | race than any theist,—who believes the Creator to have a special 


astonishing affinity for the moods and emotions appropriate 
to the Christian faith under cover of a creed which rejects 
and despises that faith. For instance, the Bishop quotes 
from Mr, Fiske’s ‘‘ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy” the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘‘ Every temptation that is resisted, every 
sympathetic impulse that is discreetly yielded to, every noble 
aspiration that is encouraged, every sinful thought that is 
repressed, every bitter word that is withheld, adds its little 


item to the impetus of the great movement which is bearing | 


humanity onwards towards a richer life and higher character. 
Out of individual rectitude come the rectitude and happiness of 
the community ; so that the ultimate salvation of mankind is to 
be wrought out solely by that obedience to the religious instinct 
which urges the individual, irrespective of utilitarian considera- 
tions, to live in conformity with nature’s requirements. ‘ Nearer 
my God, to thee,’ is the prayer dictated by the religious faith of 
past ages, to which the deepest scientific analysis of the future may 
add new meanings, but of which it can never impair the primary 
significance.” What a writer who, according to Bishop Ellicott, 
‘* distinctly opposes and condemns the Christian conception of a 
personal God,” means by ‘ Nearer my God, to thee,’ unless, per- 
haps, it be in the sense of one of the dramatis persone of M. Renan’s 
recent dialogues, who says that after organising society, the next 
duty of thinking men will be “to organise God,” it is not easy 
to conceive. If the Cause of the universe be not above it, but 
inferior to it, if, as the modern pantheists teach, it is by evolution 
only that. the unknown and unknowable cause attains anything 
like self-consciousness, the prayer ‘ Nearer my God, to thee,’ in 
the mouth of such a one, must be either a mere empty aspiration 
after his own share in a universal development which no one can 
either advance or retard for a moment, or an ejaculation suited 
to a cast-off belief, and of which the “ primary significance” is 
not only “impaired,” but wholly lost. Surely a writer of this 
kind is triflmg with very serious subjects, when he professes 
that language whose whole scope implies a divine life of the 
highest imaginable perfection and love in the Creator of the 
universe, loses none of its meaning in the mouth of one who 
regards the cause of the universe as unknown and unknowable, 
and therefore, of course, as not a proper object for human 
love at all. But Mr. Fiske is not alone in this use of the 
language of faith and feeling towards what is not a proper 
object for any feeling except mere intellectual wonder, or 
in speaking with the utmost confidence of what the unknown 
and unknowable cause is about to do for the human race. 
Even Miss Harriet Martineau, who confidently expected, and 
indeed, if we may judge by her language, positively relished, the 
thought of personal annihilation,—who, indeed, took credit for 
that annihilation almost as if she were discounting the value of 
a contingent remainder of slight probability, —regarded it as one 
of the great advantages of her new freedom that she could be 
certain, first, that the Cause of the Universe was ‘‘ wholly out of 
the sphere of human .attributes;’’ and next, that ‘the special 
destination of my race is infinitely nobler than the highest pro- 
posed under a scheme of divine government.” Yet such benevo- 
lent presages for the future of her race were evidently mere 
leaps in the dark for one who boasted that the ultimate source of 
being was quite beyond the sphere of human attributes. If the 
‘ process of the Suns’ has ripened men’s thoughts, yet it will, to 
all appearance, rot them too. A cause which takes no special 
account of man, except as one phase in the infinite variety of 
successive change, is just as likely to get rid of the race, as of 
each individual of the race. You cannot argue from actual 
historical progress, unless you also go back to the ages 
which preceded life, and note that in our own satellite— 
the Moon—for instance, there have apparently already elapsed 
uncounted ages since the last organisation such as we know 
on the Earth, was extinct. Once launched into the sphere in 
which human love and faith and hope have no meaning, to in- 
dulge glorious visions for our race, except of the most ephemeral 
and conditional kind, is a sheer and very cheap bit of sentimen- 
talism, like wishing your friend the good luck to pick up a magnifi- 
cent diamond in the streets, or bidding your betrothed ‘‘ become 
the bride of a ducal coronet, and forget me.” Of course, it is 


quite reasonable, on the ground of pure experience, to hope that, 
as improvement has gone on so long,—for so many thousand 
years,—the same improvement may continue for, at all events, a 
few hundred years more, in the absence of any cosmic catas- 
trophe which might prevent it 


But that is a very different 





purpose in making man in his own image,—has any right to 
anticipate. That is using unreal words,—playing fast and loose 
with the unknown and unknowable, in the very way in which 
Christians are (too often justly) charged with playing fast and 
loose with the solemn truths they profess. 

But perhaps the most curious instance of this tendency 
of the enthusiasts of humanism to take credit for religious 
sentiments and affections better a great deal than Christianity 
itself could justify, is to be found in Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
contribution to the new ‘“‘Symposium ” in the Nineteenth Century, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison—one of the most distinguished of the 
English Comtists,—will hear of nothing supernatural. He 
rejects all theology, and says religion must be grounded entirely 
on what is “frankly human.” But it must be’a great deal more 
than mere morality :— 

“ Morality will never suffice for life; and every attempt to base our 
existence on morality alone, or to crown our existence with morality 
alone, must certainly fail. For this is to fling away the most powerful 
motives of human nature. To reach these is the privilege of Reli- 
gion alone. And those who trust that the Future can ever be 
built on Science and Civilisation, without Religion, are attempting to 
build a pyramid of bricks without straw. The solution, we believe, is 
a non-theological religion. There are some who amuse themselves by 
repeating that this is a contradiction in terms, that religion implies 
theology. Yet no one refuses the name of religion to the systems 
of Confucius and Buddha, though neither has a trace of theo. 
logy. But disputes about a name are idle. If they could debar 
us from the name of Religion, no one could disinherit us of the 
thing. We mean by religion a scheme which shall explain to us the 
relations of the faculties of the human soul within, of man to his fellow- 
men beside him, to the world and its order around him; next, that 
which brings him face to face with a Power to which he must bow, 
with a Providence which he must love and serve, with a Being which 
he must adore,—that which, in fine, gives man a doctrine to believe, a 
discipline to live by, and an object to worship. This is the ancient 
meaning of religion, and the fact of religion all over the world in every 
age. What is new in our scheme is merely that we avoid such terms 
as ‘ Infinite,’ ‘ Absolute,’ ‘Immaterial,’ and vague negatives altogether, 
resolutely confining ourselves to the sphere of what can be shewn by 
asgonanat of what is relative and not absolute, and wholly and frankly 

uman.” 
On the contrary, we should have said that what is new in the 
Positivist scheme is that it proposes to foster and cultivate feel- 
ings of love and adoration in man towards an object which it 
does not even pretend to exhibit as possessing any of the charac- 
teristics fitted to inspire. those feelings. Waive the words 
Infinite, Absolute, Immaterial, and all other vague negatives as 
completely as you will, and what is there in the mere procession 
of events which have made human nature what it is, and us what 
we are,—if this has been done. without purpose, without sym- 
pathy, without love for us or for our fellow-creatures here,—to 
justify even a momentary emotion of love, or a single act of service, 
towards the chain of natural facts and laws which take the place, 
we suppose, in Positivism of the theist’s Providence? We can 
understand, indeed, the necessity of bowing to the Power which 
unrolls itself in the universe, though not any duty of doing so. 
It is no one’s duty to acquiesce heartily in. the succession of 
day and night, or in the circulation of the blood and the 
secretions of the body,—-any more than in being born. 
But why am I to “love” the physical providence that 
adapts me to the world and the world to me? Does any one 
think of loving the locomotive or the steam that whirls him 
along the line, or eyen the sea which bears him on its waves, or 
the electric current that shoots along the wire? ‘ Love’ and 
‘adoration’ must be kept for moral qualities of some sort. 
No one can adore Mont Blanc, though he can admire it, or 
Vesuvius in eruption, though he may fear it. If our affections 
are to be cultivated towards the power which controls our lives, 
we must know something of that power which will entitle it to 
our affections. If all we know is that it has produced the universe 
as we see it, including ourselves, with all the evil and all the good 
in us; and further, that it furnishes us,—unconsciously, we sup- 
pose, according to the Positivist religion,—with all we have, both 
that which we have and love, and that which we have and hate ; 
that it will take us away again before long, and replace us by 
others ; and that as it deals with us, so, in all probability, it will 
deal with our race, and all the races of living things,—extinguish 
them, when the time comes, in favour of some other régime,—we 
do not know how any didactic inculcation of love and adora- 
tion could induce reasonable men to foster love, and indulge 
adoration, towards a being so closely veiled from the gaze of men. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison seems to us to desire to borrow from a 
system which he rejects that which is peculiar to that system, 
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The Agnostic may justly inculeate the study of nature’s laws, 
and enlarge on the marvellous storehouses of nature’s forces, 
but as to training us to love an enigma, to adore those 
Protean forms of natural energy which result now in the 
conflagration of a world, and now in the plunging of a planet 
into the frozen sleep of an Arctic winter,—the attempt must be a 
failure. As there really is a God who loves us behind this mysterious 
succession of nothingness, life, pleasure, pain, good, evil, death, 
memory, and resurrection, that God must be the object of the 
deepest affections and the profoundest adoration. But for one 
who will hear of no awful Will behind the changes of the external 
world, to ask for love and adoration towards the unknown power 
which flows through this strange current of phenomena, is to 
demand what is unreasonable and monstrous. It is simply unreal 
sentimentalism to require the attitade of mind appropriate towards 
a God of love and righteousness, from one who believes in no 
God of love and righteousness, but only in the great procession 
of natural phenomena, including,—though for a span which is 
hardly worth mentioning in such an eternal procession as that,— 
the phenomena of our human life. 





MR. RUSKIN’S WILL. 
F all thé qualities appertaining to men, and sometimes found 
even in great men, the one which is becoming most rare in 
our days is childlikeness. We do not mean childishness, of 
course, —there is enough and to spare of that, particularly 
among politicians,—but childlikeness, the genuine simplicity of 
character which is not directness and not humility—being con- 
sistent occasionally with much consciousness and some innocent 
yanity—but is something per se, a combination of simplicity and 
effusiveness with the fearlessness which accompanies inexperience. 
Goldsmith possessed the quality always, and Wordsworth mani- 
fested it at times—whenever the bizarre streak in his character, 
his pecuniary over-frugality, was not operative,—Hans Christian 
Andersen displayed it in annoying perfection—there was some- 
thing in him, according to the best accounts, of the child’s shame- 
lessness as well as of the child’s simplicity,—and his friends attri- 
bute it, we do not know with what justice, to the American 
poet, Longfellow, but it is becoming rarer everyday. Thespecial 
culture of the hour, with its eternal demand for self-examination, 
is growing more and more fatal to it, and the next generation, 
whether’ they profess to be doves or not, will not forget that 
Christ told them also to be serpents. It is therefore with a 
sense of keen intellectual pleasure that we have read the 
last Fors Clavigera, in which Mr. Ruskin reveals so fully this 
element in his character, and in the most exquisite of English 
explains the ruinous theories about interest and capital on which 
he has acted through life ; gossips away about his fortune and 
what he has done with most of it, and what he intends to 
do with the remainder; recapitulates his larger charities, and 
pardons a hon-paying cousin a heavy debt—that cousin’s life for 
a few weeks will be rather a burden to him—and as it were, 
reads his will aloud in the market-place, quite simply and like a 
child, yet with an obvious trace of the feeling which the child 
expressed, when after refusing a second help of strawberries, she 
remarked, ‘‘ Grandmamma, I am tho thatithfied with mythelf!” 
Not that Mr. Ruskin, any more than the child, is proud of the 
self-sacrifice incidentally involved in his acts. He has merely 
acted up to his idea, but having acted up to.it, he has a little glow 
of pleasurable self-satisfaction, which he is*impelled to mention 
to his friends,—say, three-fourths of English-speaking and 
eultivated mankind. ‘I begin to think,” he mentions, “ that 
there is something of the great man about me.” He has 
no fear of being accounted silly, no dread any more than a 
favoured child of want of sympathy, no notion of the half- 
impression of immodesty with which Englishmen, in their 
Philistine reticence, receive any communication about very 
private pecuniary affairs. He says nothing he ought not to have 
said—though perhaps the cousin forgiven that debt of £15,000 
may feel his cheek burn a little—nothing to which the sharpest 
critic would object if he had said it in an autobiography to be 
published posthumously, and yet one reads it with a sense that 
the mind of the man who could say it is not as the mind of other 
men, that the lofty genius belongs to one who remains and will 
remain for ever a child, a child in the Goldsmith sense, not the 
Harold Skimpole sense,—a child, let us add, in that highest sense 
in which the greatest Christian teachers have for ages made of the 


theory of which there are deep traces in all the Asiatic creeds, 
which is still curiously general in Asia as a counsel of perfection, 
and is perhaps one reason why Asiatic money-lenders are so very 
hard, and which is far from unknown in England—two apparently 
acute City men once, in our hearing, wasted an hour in most earnest 
and obviously sincere defence of the theory—that it is wrong to 
take interest in any shape in excess of principal, that when money 
has once been repaid, it is morally wrong to receive any more. He 
has held it from the beginning, and holds it now with such force, 
that unless we misconceive a slightly obscure passage, he can see 
no good in poor Dr. Fraser, because he consents to be Bishop of 
the Paradise of Per-centages, yet does not rebuke the sin. Un- 
like most upholders of the fancy—unlike, for instance, we believe, 
Mr. Sillar, Mr. Ruskin’s master in its propagation—the great art- 
critic is partly logical—only partly—and applies his theory even 
to rent, surrendering a valuable property in Marylebone in the 
following terms :—‘‘ I shall make over the Marylebone property 
entirely to the St. George’s Company, under Miss Hill's superin- 
tendence always. I have had the value of it back in interest, and 
have no business now to keep it any more,” thus deciding against 
himself as the French Communist decided against the noble,— 
‘* You have had the estate, as you prove, for eight hundred years. 
It is time your poor neighbour had his turn.” Mr. Ruskin, of 
course, is not quite logical, for he altogether fails to perceive 
that in giving away his property he performs a supreme act of 
ownership, asserts in the most emphatic way that he has the right 
which he disclaims, and is inconsistent with himself, as he also is in 
another respect. He ownssome Bank shares, which because the Bank 
has distributed or will distribute more money than they cost, have 
tripled in value, and he does not reject that increment as he clearly 
ought to do, but rather pats himself on the back on account of that 
one successful investment. ‘ I’m not always,” he seems to say, 
‘such a bad business man.” It is, however, absurd to expect logical 
consistency from a man whose rule of consistency is to think him- 
self consistent as long as he is consistently unselfish and faithful 
to his notions, and Mr. Ruskin has been both. He inherited 
£157,000 from his father and mother in cash, besides other 
possessions; and partly by bad investments,—he lost £20,000 
on some mortgages he had been advised to take, and gives 
his bad counsellers a gently humorous slap for it; partly by 
gifts to poor relations,—he gave them straight out £17,000, 
and has had, he says, his interest in happiness, and “ lost,” 
it is his own word, £15,000 to the pardoned cousin afore-men- 
tioned ; partly by expenses on his country house, which he puts 
down at £15,000; partly by gifts to Sheffield and Oxford— 
£14,000 — but principally by a “carefully restricted yearly 
spending of £5,500 for thirteen years,” he has sacrificed £151,000 
of his fortune, and but that his father’s properties and pictures 
remain, and are greatly enhanced in value, would be in an 
unpleasant position even from his own point of view. Still, 
he really has acted up to his idea, and it is difficult to 
know whether most to wonder at the grotesque moral 

economic fancy which could so beguile a brain on many sides so 
keen, or to admire the persevering determination to do what he 
thought right a. the risk of any consequences to himself. As it 
happens, his mode of life has not done him all the harm that might 

have been expected, for he has still £57,000 left, arising from the 

increased value of certain possessions, and though he at oncc 

proceeds in public to give most of this away, chucking a compe- 

tence into one relative’s lap asif it were a bouquet of field-flowers, 








still he retains for himself his house, and £3,000 to be spent this 
year ‘in amusing himself at Venice or elsewhere,” and £12,000 


to be invested in Consols, to supply the £360 a year on which 


a bachelor gentleman ought to live, or if he cannot, “ deserves 
speedily to die.” 
dressed to working-men to whom he has been a benefactor, and 
who, though worshipping him, will probably no more understand 
why he thinks he must only take interest for thirty-three years, 
than why it seems to him perfectly reasonable to expend £3,000 
in one last year of “amusing himself” at Venice or elsewhere. 
Could he not give that box of myrrh to the poor too? They will 
probably decide, with the majority, not as Mr. Ruskin decides, 
“ I am beginning, for the first time in my life, to admit some 
notion into my head that I am a great man,” but that he is “an 
utterly good one, though a little eracky,” the very form of his 
goodness puzzling them inexpressibly. And certainly no form of 
goodness less like the regular English Protestant respectable 
Islington ideal, even when a very noble one, could be imagined. 


All this is explained in print, in letters ad- 








word a term of admiration. 
Mr. Ruskin deserves, at all events, the credit of having lived 
up to an idea. He seems at a very early age to have imbibed a 


That a wealthy man should lead a life of strenuous self-denial for 
others’ sake, enjoying poverty and welcoming hardness of life in 
order that others may cease to suffer, is, fortunately, no rare 
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spectacle in England. Nor is voluntary poverty, as a form of 
asceticism, a training of the whole nature, at all beyond the concep- 
tion of our countrymen, or even, in some rare cases, their habitual 
practice; while instances of self-denial for a definite object, to 
perform a definite duty, are happily common enough, if only in 
the vulgar way of sparing in order to pay off debts owed by 
another. But that a man should be at once art-critic and philan- 
thropist, virtuoso and fanatic for an inconvenient idea; that he 
should be sensitively alive to the sensuous luxury of art in all 
aspects, moved throughout his being by a glorious glimpse of 
colour or of form, yet benevolent to extremity, that he should 
unite the qualities of collector and of ascetic,—this is as nearly in- 
conceivable to them as that a man should be at once martyr and 
aristocrat, saint and sacerdotalist, proud to insanity of birth, 
fanatically haughty as to his priesthood, yet willing to lay down 
life in succouring the plague-stricken people whom in health he 
still held by some law of nature to be less than, as a Cardinal and 
a noble, he himself was. Catholics only, and Catholics of the 
mystical sort, will quite appreciate the manner of man that Mr. 
Ruskin—if indeed his powers remain intact—must be, not Pro- 
testants of Islington. ‘hey reverence Christ as he does; but 
Christ in the manger, the child-Christ of Matthew Arnold and 
the Catholics, is not the one that they adore. 

_ It is not worth while, perhaps, to offer a serious argument 
against Mr. Ruskin’s conclusions. The temptation of English- 
men is not towards his views of property, his generosity, or his 
fanaticism for an unprofitable idea. The English world is not 
injured, is rather benefited, by a solitary example of a man who, 
keenly aware of all that wealth can give him in collecting the 
treasures he values, is still so utterly and yet not scornfully 
contemptuous, not only of accumulating, but even of preserving 
what he has. But as we have mentioned his statement, we may 
just say that we doubt whether mere abandonment of money is a 
virtue, whether it is not open to the objection which has always 
made reasoners think the self-mutilation of Hindoo ascetics 
morally wrong. What right have you to abandon a power which 
the very capacity of abandoning it shows that you can profitably 
use P 





THE LATE MRS. NASSAU SENIOR’S WORK 


W* gave last week a brief notice of the late Mrs, Nassau 

Senior, and of her employment as Inspector of Work- 
houses ; but there are some aspects of that work on which it may 
be of interest to dwell a little more fully, while the first freshness 
of the loss which so many have sustained through her death is yet 
felt. 

When the President of the Local Government Board, Mr. 
Stansfeld, first appointed her Assistant-Inspector of Workhouses, 
it was with the express desire of obtaining ‘‘a woman’s view ” of 
the management of the girls and infants in our great metropolitan 
pauper schools, of the children’s health and happiness in the 
schools, and of the tendency of the education received there to 
fit them for their after-life, especially as domestic servants. When 
the idea is once suggested, the reasonableness of employing a 
woman to superintend such work as this is so obvious, that the 
only wonder is that Mrs. Senior’s should have been the first 
appointment of the kind. The fact that it was the first made her 
work in many respects more difficult, and it also gives a special 
interest to the manner in which it was carried out. Another 
reason for inviting public attention to this matter is that no suc- 
cessor having been appointed to Mrs. Senior—whose resignation, 
rendered necessary by severe illness, followed quickly upon that 
of the late Ministry—many of her plans for the benefit of the 
girls necessarily fell into abeyance, some part of them being 
already so far matured as to allow of their being, in a measure, 
carried out by voluntary agency, while other parts must of neces- 
sity be laide aside until another lady shall be placed in a similar 
position of authority. It seems well that both these parts of her 
work should be kept in remembrance, in order that no opportunity 
of furthering them may be lost. 

Mrs. Senior's first act on receiving her appointment was to call 
together a few female friends who had already more or less experi- 
ence in work of this kind, and to form them into a sort of in- 
formal committee, with whom she could take counsel from time 
to time, and some of whom could help her in the inquiries she 
had to make. The work naturally divided itself into two 
branches,—first, the investigation of the condition of the children 
in the schools ; and, secondly, such inquiry as it might be possible 
to make into the histories of the girls after leaving the schools. 
The first branch of the work was necessarily done from beginning 











to end by herself personally, though she was generally accom. 
panied by one or other of her friends and helpers in her Visits to 
the schools; the second could be more or less delegated to o 
although she did in fact do a large part of it herself, and was 
most careful in apportioning, recording, and sifting all that wag 
done for her. 

The result of Mrs. Senior’s observations at the sixteen metro. 
politan pauper schools is embodied in the first part of her 
Report, and in comparing that Report with those of the other 
Inspectors published in the Blue-book for 1874, any competent 
and impartial reader must feel the value of the specially motherly 
character of her observations, not as superior, but as comple. 
mentary to, the vigorous and often masterly reports of her col. 
leagues. The children’s looks and manners, the making of their 
beds, their nightgowns and pinafores and baths, their food, their 
toys and games, and all the tiny details which go for so much in 
a child’s well-being, are described as none but a mother could 
describe them, with a genuine haunting sense of their real 
importance, and a yearning desire to win for all these little 
ones the cherishing care she knew so well how to bestow. And 
not only did Mrs. Senior see the children with a true mother’s 
eyes, but the matrons, and schoolmistresses, and nurses could 
talk to her of their difficulties and their hopes and wishes for the 
children, as women never can talk to the kindest and most patient 
of men. It is not disinclination, so much as the want of what 
may really be called a common language, which makes it so diffi. 
cult for women to consult a man upon nursery affairs. 

The second branch of Mrs. Senior’s work was much more 
laborious, and in its results much less definite, though, as it 
seemed to us then, and still seems, not less important and sig. 
nificant. After much consideration, and consultation with the 
most competent advisers of both sexes within reach, Mrs. Senior 
decided on obtaining the names and addresses of all the girls 
who had been sent to service from three of the most typical 
schools in the year 1868, and tracing their subsequent history as 
carefully as possible for the five years which had passed since that 
time. However necessarily inconclusive, and possibly in some 
respects misleading, the results of such an inquiry might be, it 
seemed to be the only available means of in any degree testing the 
system by its results. ‘This proceeding of Mrs. Senior’s pro- 
voked much criticism and even censure in some quarters; but 
having deliberately adopted it with the single intention of gaining 
light for practical guidance, and having both conducted the in- 
quiry and stated its results with the utmost possible fairness, 
giving them for what they were worth, with the fullest 
explanation of the means employed in arrivizg at them, Mrs, 
Senior never allowed herself to be unduly disturbed by any 
unfriendly comments, and this is certainly not the time for 
alluding further to such comments. ‘The effect of these inquiries 
upon Mrs. Senior’s own mind was to impress it with a very 
strong sense of the great need of some systematic effort to supply, 
by a combination of official and voluntary agency, the protection 
and watchful advice so sorely needed by the multitude of friend- 
less (or worse than friendless) young girls sent out year by year 
to struggle for existence in this great city. The bare fact that 
the age at which they are generally sent to their first situations 
is fourteen, and that the supervision of the Guardians, as repre- 
sented by two visits in each year, supposed to be paid by the 
very hard-worked relieving-officers or other officials, ceases at 
sixteen, or earlier, if the girl leave her first situation, is enough 
to convince those who will think over what it implies how sadly 
these poor children stand in need of further “‘ mothering.” Mrs. 
Senior had given a great deal of time and thought to the 
preparation of a scheme for this object, and when illness 
forced her to resign her office, in November, 1874, she 
accompanied her letter of resignation by a statement of the 
plan by which she proposed to combine official with voluntary 
work for this purpose. This particular scheme could scarcely be 
carried out in its completeness unless some lady should again hold 
a similar appointment, but out of its fragments arose the present 
Society for Befriending Young Servants, which has now under its 
care between three and four hundred girls from the metropolitan 
pauper schools, and in connection with which 120 ladies, living in 
different parts of London and the suburbs, are engaged in “‘ be- 
friending” both workhouse and other friendless young girls in 
their respective neighbourhoods. 

The ladies forming this Society are doing their work as much as 
possible in concert with the Boards of Guardians, eight of which 
have agreed regularly to furnish the Society with the names of 
girls leaving school for service and the addresses of their mis- 
tresses, and it is hoped that this co-operation will become more 
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ai wine thorough as the work becomes better known. But it 


may be easily conceiv' 
co-operation 


ies might 
pron which would make her a natural link between the 


Ebooks and the Society. Mrs. Senior herself could, of course, 
while holding her official appointment, take no part in the forma- 
tion of this voluntary society, and the illness which terminated 
her official work prevented her ever taking any other part in it 
than that of one of its warmest friends and well-wishers. Her 
report had, in great measure, furnished the criginal impulse which 
animated its founders, and to the close of her life the welfare of 
the Society was an object of the deepest interest to her. 

In looking back upon the work done by Mrs. Senior in the 
short time during which she held her office, it is impossible for 
those who watched it closely not to remember gratefully how 
largely her power to accomplish it was increased by the never- 
failing, most generous, and considerate support and sympathy of 
Mr. Stansfeld. Their acquaintance began with a view to this 
appointment, but it ripened into a friendship deeply valued by 
her, and strengthened by their remarkable coincidence of thought 
and feeling respecting the objects most earnestly aimed at by 
both. 

It would indeed be difficult for any Government to find a 
woman so qualified as was Mrs. Nassau Senior for the post she 
held. Few women present so pure and noble a type of mother- 
hood. Her unreserved self-devotion to the care of all to whom 
she could minister was inspired by an absolutely single-minded 
longing for their good, and accompanied by gifts of winning and 
confiding sweetness, broad, simple, human sympathy, and re- 
markable uprightness and tenacity of mind, which actually reduced 
the difficulties and annoyances of her work to a minimum, and 
enabled her to pass through those which remained with a certain 
unconscious victory. But rare as was the combination in her of 
energy, goodness, and grace, there was something by no means 
rare among women, because essentially feminine in that direction 
of her best energies, which made them especially available for the 
service of the babies and the motherless girls whose chief claim is 
their helplessness. It will indeed be a misfortune for the public 
service if Mr. Stansfeld’s example in appointing a woman to this 


most maternal office is not followed by his successors. 
C. E. S. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE NEW ASCETICISM. 


(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 


Sir,—While thanking you for your admirable and helpful estimate 
of Miss Martineau’s character and creed, I cannot but think that 
her life will exercise more influence than you seem to expect. It 
is the first book that has given the inward experience of a Posi- 
tivist with the same vividness and unction with which the ‘‘ experi- 
ence” of Evangelicals used to be given forty years ago. Such 
pictures are always powerful, and have a strong effect upon 
immature minds, and in this instance the effect is likely to be so 
hurtful on one point that I should like to see it noticed by some 
one more capable than I am of showing where the mistake lies, 
Miss Martineau is always praising the virtue of that sort of 
obliteration of self which is shown in the utter absence of all 
wish for life, present or future. We have heard this virtue 
preached by many prophets, from George Eliot to Schopenhauer, 
but in Miss Martineau we see it in actual (though partial) opera- 
tion. Is it truly a virtue, and ought we to strive to possess it ? 
At first sight it appeals to a high instinct,—we are weary of our 
selfish hopes and fears, and it looks like an escape from them. 
The old Asceticism appealed to the same instinct,—men were 
weary of the fightings of passion, and the convent promised them 
peace. But it was at the price of half their nature; all their 
human affections and their health of body and mind had to be 
given up. This new Asceticism strikes deeper still; it attacks 
our whole nature, for it requires us to care nothing for the exist- 
ence of that individual self which is the root of all our affections 
and the key to the worth of the universe. Of course, this true 
self must not be confounded with the mass of egoistic and unjust 
desires which we are bound to renounce,—with them we have 
no concern here. Our present question is,—Can it be wrong to 
care for that self which is our only means of knowing God, 
loving man, and doing right? Miss Martineau asks what it 
can signify whether we, with our individual consciousness, live 


interest to human beings is the welfare of their fellows,” and 


ed how much easier and more effectual the | «the important thing is that the universe should be full of life.” 
between the Poor-Law authorities and the volunteer | But if my own existence is valueless, how do I know that my fel- 
be made, if a lady were still occupyivg a high official lows have any value? If I, who am a part of the universe (and 


| seem to myself to be worth something, though very little) am 
_Teally worth nothing at all, how do I know that the other parts— 
| animals, rocks, seas, Professor Tyndall’s fiery cloud itself—are 
worth anything ? 

Such questions sound futile, but they have a serious bearing, 
| though their chief interest, as yet, relates to the future life, not to 
the present one. Suicide may possibly some day come to be the 
fashion, at least among the disciples of Schopenhauer, but as yet 
it is chiefly the heavenly life that we are taught to despise. We 
are continually told that our longing for it is ‘ selfish.” To this 
our first reply is, that we who believe it long for it quite as much 
for others as we do for ourselves; it is a desire that unites us 
with our fellows, instead of dividing us from them. Miss Martineau 
consoled herself in the prospect of death with the thought that 
she had “had a noble share of life.” She had, but what of the 
dim multitudes who have had a very poor share of it, who have 
been born in crime, dirt, and misery, and many of whom die 
before they have tasted even the common joys of life? What 
comfort has she for them? The truth is, her philosophical creed 
is an essentially aristocratic one; it has something to offer the 
few who already possess high advantages of intellect and educa- 
tion, it has little to offer the masses. Religion speaks straight to 
these ; however low they may be sunk, it has hope, impulse, life 
to give them at once. Beliefs which put us in close, hopeful, and 
helpful communion with our kind can hardly be called selfish. 

But our second reply goes deeper, and denies that itis “‘egoistic” 
to long for a future life for ourselves. For each of us our true 
self is that little bit of the universal life which is given into our 
own keeping, and for which we are responsible. We have no 
right to think lightly of this. It is only by first feeling for it, 
and working for it, that we learn to understand other beings, to 
feel for and work for them. It is only from feeling that it is 
precious, that we can know the preciousness of other men and 
women. Carelessness about it is not virtuous and heroic, but 
morbid and degrading. Many of the old ascetics did despise half 
their nature—the human half—and it grew degraded and dead- 
ened in consequence, but the divine half they always cherished. 
Their heart and will were free to go out towards God, and so they 
kept their souls alive. But the new Asceticism preaches mortifi- 
cation of the higher self, as well as of the lower; its teaching 
tends gradually to dull the whole emotional nature, It takes the 
colour out of life, and destroys half its motive-power. Hope, 
sorrow, and longing are to be repressed; we are ‘‘not to wish 
anything to be otherwise than as it is ;’ sympathy is the one 
emotion we are to be allowed still to cherish. But we can never 
sympathise strongly unless we have had a vivid personal life of 
our own, 80 this, too, would soon dwindle. It is true that the 
greatest genius of this school is also the greatest teacher of sym- 
pathy now living ; we readers of George Eliot can never thank 
her enough for the quickening and deepening of the heart that 
has come to us through her books, but it is herself we thank, 
and not her creed. And in Miss Martineau we think we 
see the faint beginnings of the chilling influence of her belief, 
in spite of her warm and noble nature and her intense 
vitality. The ease with which she dropped her friendships 
on any difference of opinion, the cool hard way in which 
she catalogues her friend’s faults and weaknesses, and the fact 
that on the very threshold (as she believed) of her own death 
she could care to busy herself with writing harsh things of her 
survivors, all point to a certain dulling of the affections which 
could not be natural to her. The stoical indifference with which 
she regarded the close of life has greatly impressed many with its 
‘‘ grandeur,” but here, too, the loss seems more than the gain. 
Who that has stood face to face with death, and has felt the solemn 
wonder, the deep hope, the unspeakable trusts that thrill and 
widen the whole being with the sense of new-coming life,—who 
that has felt this in ever so small a measure would exchange it for 
the hard satisfaction she expresses? Yet she was too true-hearted 
not to soften sometimes at the thought of those she was leaving ; 
there are some touching words in her last letter to Mrs. Chapman : — 
‘To be unconsciously apart is an easy matter, quite different from 
living and yearning apart.” She thought she preferred the un- 
consciousness, but the “living and yearning” was surely better, 
and as we trust, the better has been given to her now. 

There may be selfishness in longing to escape the pain of 
existence, as well as in longing for more life. The true deliver- 
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that our very being is the gift of One who loves us, and is owed 
back to Him. This faith shuts out both self-contempt and self- 
love. It sets free all our affections to go forth towards God and 
our fellow-men ; it stunts and chills none of them, but quickens, 
strengthens, and sweetens them all, and lifts up our whole nature 
into a higher, healthier, more self-forgetting, and more joyful life. 
—I aim, Sir, &c., E. W. S. 


MISS MARTINEAU AND THE “ PROSPECTIVE 
REVIEW.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I have not had an opportunity of reading Miss Mar- 
tineau’s ‘‘ Autobiography,” but on my return to England, after a 
lengthened absence, a friend has drawn my attention to the follow- 
ing extract from Mrs, Chapman’s supplementary volume, relating 
to an article by Mr. Martineau in the Prospective Review, 1851, 
on ‘ Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Development,” by 
Henry George Atkinson, F.G.S., and Harriet Martineau :—‘“ ‘This 
excuse was occasionally offered for the reviewer,—that it was his 
duty as a Christian minister, and his duty to his God, to clear 
himself and Unitarianism of the burden of imputed heresy. He 
had not been able, it was said, to prevail on Mr. Thom and Mr. 
J. J. Tayler,* his co-editors, to do it for him, and so he was 
obliged to forget that he was a man and a brother, to discharge 
what seemed to him a higher duty.” In all this there is not a 
word of truth. It was by the express desire of his co-editors, in 
their allotment of the work of the Review, that Mr. Martineau con- 
sented to undertake a subject from which he would gladly have 
escaped. For the authorship of the article in question the 
responsibility belonged to his colleagues at least as much as to 
himself ; and of no portion of its contents did they express or feel 
anything but satisfaction and admiration for its unanswerable 
completeness. After having seen the exposure which had to be 
made of Mr. Atkinson as an oracular authority, they may, con- 
sidering who was associated with him, have felt some compunc- 
tions—I cannot affirm that they did—for having imposed on Mr, 
Martineau the distress of such a task. But the fact is, as any 
one may see, the article is faultlessly tender towards Miss Mar- 
tineau ; it deals almost exclusively with Mr. Atkinson’s qualifica- 
tions, and mentions his co-author at all only to lament that she 
should have surrendered herself to so incompetent a guide.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Oakfield, Greenbank, Liverpool, April 3. 





Joun H. THom. 





A LAYMAN’S DOUBTS. 

(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In an article headed ‘‘ A Merchant’s Faith,” which appeared 
in the Spectator of March 10, you observe that ‘“‘ we should wel- 
come any occurrence which tempted people unlearned in theology 
to state their actual beliefs, and reasons for their beliefs, as an im- 
mense addition, not, indeed, to the thought of the world, but to 
the means by which thought may be directed towards the problems 
needing solution ;” and yourefer to an attempt at a production of 
this kind in the present number of the Contemporary, by Mr. F. 
Peek, as giving, ‘‘ with great clearness and some eloquence” his 
view of a ‘‘ reasonable faith,’”"—the view which can be accepted by 
a ‘* British merchant.” 

In the preceding paragraph you have given expression to a 
thought long present to my own mind, and probably to the minds 
of many other laymen ‘‘ unlearned in theology,” but earnest in- 
quirers after truth. You point out that a formidable difficulty 
arises just now in the way of fruitful religious discussion, from 
the difficulty of discovering the general effect of particular argu- 
ments, In the pulpit, as in the Press, a great deal of strength is 
wasted, for want of better knowledge of the real nature of the 
doubts which unsettle the mind and disturb the faith of dissidents ; 
and secondly, of the arguments which will reach the true source 
of their difficulty. Many earnest clergymen are vainly occupied 
in fighting shadows, instead of the real objections on which the 
doubter feeds. This is an evil greatly due, no doubt, to the un- 
willingness of those who are ‘‘ perplext in faith” to lay bare the 
secret doubts that pursue them. Some from a natural feeling of 
reserve are silent, but many more from a conscientious fear of 
doing mischief by giving utterance to what may carry perplexity 
to other minds which are at peace, and the statement of unsolvable 
problems—‘ enigmas of life ’—towards the satisfactory solution 
of which they have nothing themselves to offer. Yet ‘ honest 
doubt ” should have nothing permanently hurtful or offensive in 
it to the most devout believer, and free discussion of religious 





if not the only hope of a larger faith, and more solid foundation 
for what is true and real in religion, than is found, I fear by 
great numbers of professing Christians at the present day. . 

If you will allow me, therefore, to profit by your hint, and set 
forth in plain words the thoughts of one who has long sought for 
a ‘reasonable faith,” I will endeavour, as briefly as I can, to 
note some of the points on which faith and doubt seem to mits; 
tain their disturbing conflict over a wide area. A continuous 
stream of doubt, indeed, and sceptic argument from every seat of 
learning and science, is perceptible. The creed of Christianity 
whether Romanist, Greek, or Protestant, would really appear to 
have little hold on the faith or intellect of the great majority living 
within its pale. This was not long ago asserted of the Germans 
in the Times by its Berlin correspondent, and led to a fierce 
discussion. The occasion which gave rise to the controversy, it 
may be remembered, was the act of a youth named Biland, who 
fired a pistol at a clergyman as he repeated the Creed in church, by 
way of making an emphatic protest against the general insincerity, 
which, according to the assassin’s view of the matter, was the only 
explanation of an educated man’s continuing to profess his belief 
inthe Creed. The correspondent contended that Biland’s view was 
so far right, that a large majority of the educated men and women 
of North Germany. had practically ‘‘ ceased to believe in Christ. 
ianity to such an extent that the country could no longer with 
any propriety be described as Christian.” In the end, the corre- 
spondent maintained his ground, and appeared to make good his 
point as to the general prevalence of disbelief in any creed. So, 
even of Catholic France and Italy and Spain, and of a large 
number, both of the educated and uneducated in this kingdom, 
may not something very like it be said with truth, if we 
admit a qualification as to degree? There is an increasing 
divorce between science and Christianity, as Kingsley has said, 
and ‘‘ when a popular war arises between the reason of a genera- 
tion and its theology, it behoves the ministers of religion to 
inquire, on which side the fault lies.” 

It is with Christianity that our chief concern is at present. 
The verbal inspiration of the Scriptures has been almost aban- 
doned by clergy and laity alike. The historical accuracy and 
truth of the several books of the Old Testament can only be ac- 
cepted with large allowances for error and interpolations, The 
prophecies of the greater and lesser Prophets have undergone a 
similar damaging process of critical analysis. The historical truth 
of the origin of Christianity and its divine character must in the 
main, therefore, rest on other authority than any to be derived 
from the earlier Biblical records, which constituted the law and 
the covenant of the Jews. What other foundations it rests upon, 
and how far they are satisfactory to the majority of Christian men 
and women in the several Churches and nations constituting the 
Christendom of the nineteenth century, is a legitimate object of 
inquiry. This part of the subject, together with the question how 
far the creeds of Christendom have true acceptance among the 
millions who nominally profess them, and in what direction, if at 
all, they essentially fail to satisfy the heart and intellect, and 
govern the conscience, must be reserved for another occasion, if 
you will afford me space.—I am, Sir, &c., A Layman. 





LAND TENURE IN IRELAND. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Mr. Bence Jones’s letter in the current Spectator is pleasant 
and useful. It is pleasant to find an Irish landlord discarding the 
absurd plea that to give security to the agriculturist would be to 
“ confiscate ” the landlord’s property, and proceeding calmly and 
practically to discuss ‘‘ the facts of the case.” It is useful to have 
under the hand of a landlord of Mr. Bence Jones’s position and 
ability such distinct and forcible admissions that the present 
system has worked badly. 

Mr. Jones tells us that Irish “land is in a miserable condition,” 
that with few exceptions “it is exhausted to the uttermost by 
over-cropping,” that it is “ deficient in fences, buildings, and all 
else,” and that it nearly everywhere ‘needs great outlay for 
manures.” In short, whatever this able advocate of the present 
system has to say in its favour, this he has to admit against it, 
viz., that it has failed. 

Tenant-right advocates point out as one cause of this failure 
that the burden of making improvements being generally thrown 
on the tenant, he is deprived of the inducement to improve by 
the fact that he is generally only a tenant-at-will, liable to eviction 
at any time ona few months’ notice. They say that it is unreason- 





* Those gentlemen declared this to be incorrect; they were aghast at the 
Bppearance of the article. Vol. III., p. 318. . 
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wnan’s land under such circumstances, and they suggest that the 
tenant should be secured against eviction so long as he pays a 
fair rent and cultivates properly, the rent‘being revised from 
dime to time, according to the circumstances of the country. 

Mr. Jones omits the usual wild objections to this proposal, but 
he suggests two practical difficulties,—(1), that Irish tenants have 
not sufficient capital to avail themselves of such an opportunity ; 
(2), that they have not sufficient energy or industry to do so. 
Permit me to write a few words about each of these objections. 

1, As to the want of capital, I think Mr. Jones points out a 
real difficulty. I believe he is right in thinking that the savings 
of Irish farmers have been absurdly over-estimated. But it is a 
difficulty that must be faced. Experience has shown that (allow- 
ing for such exceptions as Mr. Jones), Irish landlords, whatever 
be their merits, cannot be relied on to effect the improvements 
necessary to put Irish land in the condition of land in other 
givilised countries. I don’t blame them for this; they have not 
the habit of making such improvements, in many cases they have 
not the inducement to make them, in nine cases out of ten they 
have not the money to make them. Hence if the improve- 
ments are to be made at all, they must be made by the tenants, 
and we can only expect the tenants to make them when 
we put them in such a position as regards tenure that men of 
ordinary prudence would be justified in making them. If this 
were done, we may hope that in Ireland, as in other countries, the 
difficulty of deficient capital would be gradually overcome. Many 
improvements that cost considerable sums, when they are effected 
by hired labourers at the expense of a wealthy employer like Mr. 
Jones, cost comparatively little if done from time to time by a 
farmer on his own land, utilising his own spare hours, or the 
spare hands of his children. Moreover, if the Irish farmer had 
the security of permanent tenure to offer, he might be helped with 
capital in various ways,—by banks, as. in Scotland, or by land 
companies, as in Belgium, or by the State itself, as in Prussia. 

2. As to the want of industry, it would be a fatal objection 
indeed, if it could be shown that as a general rule Irish tenants, 
when placed under circumstances in which industry is secure of 
its reward, are lacking in such industry. But this has not been 
shown and cannot be shown as yet, inasmuch as the state of 
facts has not as yet arisen. Mr. Jones quotes isolated instances 
in which security has not produced industry, but I am sure that 
he will not contend that insecurity tends to promote industry, or 
that the true way to make an Irishman improve his land is to 
poy him liable to eviction at a few months’ notice.—I am, 

ir, &e., 


River View, Cork, April 2. Joun GreorGe MacCartnay. 





(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In his valuable letter on land tenure in Ireland (Spectator, 
March 31), Mr. Bence Jones has alluded to the successful occupa- 
tion of small holdings in Franceand Belgium. It would add much 
to the value of his letter if any of your readers could tell 
us whether, even in these countries, large farming is not infinitely 
more successful than small farming. I once asked the son of 
4 French proprietor whether there was good farming in his 
neighbourhood. ‘‘ No,” he replied, ‘there is not. The holdings 
are all small. In France we have good farming, but it 
is only where the holdings are large.” But in most parts of 
the world it is probable that high farming and large holdings 
must. go together, for as your correspondent has so clearly 
pointed out, high farming means mainly a more extensive outlay in 
manure, and here the large has a clear advantage over the small 
holder. As a cultivator both in Scotland and India, I have come 
to precisely the same conclusion as Mr. Bence Jones. ‘There is, 
perhaps, only one exception to this, and that is where Nature 
regularly supplies the farmer, as it does in Egypt, with supplies 

of alluvial deposit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

33 Park Lane, W. Rosert H. Ex.ior. 

P.S.—I am afraid of asking more space than you are likely to 
beable to spare, or I should make a few remarks on the applicability 
of your correspondent’s observations to Indian agriculture. The 


and the result is that with an increased area under plough, you have 
diminished means of keeping stock, so that the already scanty 
manurial resources are becoming less and less. And this state of 
things cannot be remedied. If the planters in India, with all 
their skill and capital, have the greatest difficulty in keeping 
their land up to the mark, what chance has a poor peasant of 
doing justice to his holding? And yet he is being tempted into 
growing heavy crops of all kinds for exportation, and people 
point to the export of oil-seeds, jute, &c., as a sign that the 
resources of India are at last being developed.—R. H. E. 





THE DWINDLING SUPPLY OF CANDIDATES FOR 
ORDERS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—There is a sentence in Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ Autobiography " 
which, however harshly expressed, throws some light on the in- 
creasing difficulty of finding highly-educated men who will under- 
take office in the Church. ‘I am radically convinced,” she says, 
‘* that the intellectual and moral judgment of priests of all persua- 
sions is inferior to that of any other order of men.” 

Under the obnoxious title “‘ priests” she evidently includes all 

ministers, of whatever denomination, and she brands them all ag 
priests because they assume, in her opinion, an authority over 
men’s consciences for which there is no rational warrant. Such a 
dictum may seem to Jose all force when it comes from the pen of 
one who worked herself clear from theology altogether, but in a 
modified form it does undoubtedly influence the minds of those who 
would otherwise find the work of evangelising men, rousing them 
from spiritual torpor, inspiring higher and loftier hopes, the glory of 
their existence. If such a man accepts a ministry in any Christian 
community, he shackles his intellect by subscribing to opinions 
and views which farther insight may force him to abandon. He 
sees how widely this process is going on around him, how old 
faiths are decaying and waxing old and ready to vanish away, and 
his very faith, if he have one, in a new heavens and a new earth 
makes him shrink from attaching himself to a system in which the 
leaven of the old yet works. If he joins such a body in the hope 
of reforming it, he does so at the expense of his ‘moral 
judgment,” to quote Miss Martineau,—he professes to accept what 
he intends to improve. Can we really respect a man who, with 
the purest intentions, signs formularies which in his heart he feels 
to be antiquated and inconsistent with the light of modern 
research ? The formularies of the Church of England need @ 
thorough revision, but who is to undertake the task? Not Par- 
liament, which has ceased to be even in name a distinctively 
Christian body ; not Convocation, which does not even represent 
the clergy, much less the laity. 
Or is Sacerdotalism so deeply woven into the old garment that 
patching will be worse than useless? Is the amalgam of free 
thought and authority disintegrating hopelessly? Is it only held 
together by the base solder, the worldly interests which would be 
imperilled by its dissolution ?—I am, Sir, &c., Draconvs, 





EPIGRAMS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPSCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your article on ‘“ Epigrams” you remark that it hag 
been disputed how far a play upon words is permissible in an 
epigram, and within due limits, it unquestionably is permissible, 
but you would absolutely exclude all play upon proper names. If 
so, then we should lose from the list of witty epigrams that well- 
known one made when the late Sir George Drinkwater was 
knighted. ‘ Rise, Sir George,” said the Sovereign, with a pause, 
and significant glance at the worthy gentleman's rubicund 
countenance, ‘‘ Drinkwater.” 
I suppose there can be no question that the formula was 
epigrammatic ?—I am, Sir, &c., B. G. JENKINS. 





DIGGING PARTIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Young Oxford and young Cambridge athletes are now 





fact is that both the Indians and the [rish have for centuries not 
been living on the interest, but on the capital of their land. The 
land in Ireland, your correspondent says, “is exhausted to the 
utmost by over-cropping for centuries, with little manuring.” 
That is exactly true of India, excepting the lands near towns, 
and these would receive thorough irrigation and natural supplies 





doubtless beginning to make plans for the “Long.” With Dr, 
Schliemann’s discoveries before us and Ruskin’s practical teaching 
in our ears, why should not a band of treasure-diggers place 
themselves under the guidance of the Doctor, and go dig in 
Mycene, or wherever else the explorer may require their services? 
Some lecturer, learned in the classics, might accompany them, 


of alluvial deposit. And as the land is subdivided, and the popu- | and while they dig, he might prepare lectures to be delivered in 
the morning or evening on the antiquities which they brought to 
A.C. 


lation increases, the condition of things must become worse, for as 


more land is taken up, you encroach on the cattle-grazing area, | light.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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POETRY. 


—_~——_- 
AN APRIL SHOWER. 

Tne primrose-head is bowed with tears, 
The wood is rippling through with rain, 
Though now the heaven once more appears, 

And beams the bounteous sun again. 
From every blade and blossom-cup 
The earth sends thankful incense up. 


O happy hearts of flower and field, 
That, soon as grief be overpast, 
Your fragrant thankfulness can yield 
For troubled skies and rainful blast! 
I would that I as soon could see 
The blessings of adversity ! F. W. B. 





AN APRIL PICTURE. 
A BLACK-WALLED barn, with roof of sombre red ; 
Within, a dusty, sunlit granary-floor ; 
On either side a widely-opened door 
Let in broad sunlight on the thresher’s head, 
And showed the cattle ‘neath a neighb’ring shed. 
Beyond the sunshine, piled in golden store, 
Lay the clean grain ; while ever more and more 
The empty straw, and the bright heap it made, 
O’ertopped the well-stacked sheaves of heavy wheat 
That in the sunlight close beside our feet 
Lay ready to the thresher’s busy hand, 
Who in the midst with wilful-falling flail 
Beat a slow music they could understand 
To lazy barn-fowls seated on the rail. ZC. TF. 








BOOKS. 


os 
THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN.* 

Ir is a great pleasure to meet with a biography so modest, so 
compact, and in every way so worthy of praise as this. The chief 
duty Mr. Pole had to discharge was to revise and condense the 
autobiography of Sir William Fairbairn, so far as he had been 
enabled to write it, and to supplement it, from what Mr. Pole 
styles ‘‘an immense mass of correspondence and papers put into 
my hands, from information furnished to me by relatives and 
friends, and from facts within my own knowledge.” In short, 
Mr. Pole has given us Fairbairn the man and also Fairbairn the 
engineer, and yet not too much of either. Fairbairn was not a 
Goethe, whose every word or act is of the highest value, because 
it is certain to be a perfect work of art ; or a Macaulay, every line 
in whose diary infects us with his own “go;” or even a Rajah 
Brooke, whose letters are instinct with the spirit of the Vikings. 
He was hardly a genius in his own profession; he had not the 
calibre of a Watt, of a George, or even of a Robert, Stephenson. 
He belonged to what Mr. Carlyle calls the ‘‘ beaver” order of 
human labourers, and in a mathematical tripos examination 
among beavers would probably have been Senior Wrangler. 
Certainly no engineer who was not a pure inventor has done 
so much for his profession simply by means of the energy which 
he was able to devote to the improvement of the patents, and 
the carrying out of the ideas, of others. It will be remembered of 
him that he was one of the first men to advocate the construction 
of iron ships, and certainly one of the first constructors of them ; 
that though Robert Stephenson has the honour of the conception 
of iron tubular bridges, it was William Fairbairn who worked it 
out, by building most of these bridges, both in the United King- 
dom and on the Continent. The benefit Fairbairn did to his pro- 
fession and the public by improving the driving mechanism of 
factories, by not only writing about the consumption of smoke, 
but actually showing how it can be consumed, by almost revolu- 
tionising hydraulic machinery and the construction of steam- 
boilers, and by a thousand other things, may be appreciated ‘by 
any one who chooses to read even the titles of the eighty-five 
essays and treatises which he published,—not for the sake of 
publishing, but to inform the public. 

One cannot read Sir William Fairbairn’s account of his own 
early days without recalling to mind Lord Shelburne’s description 
of Scotsmen, as given in the last volume of his life. He detested 





* The Life of Sir William Fairbairn, Bart. d&c. Edited and completed by 


b William Pole, F.R.S. London: Longmans and Co. 1877. 





them, but admitted their power of ‘‘ application.” Sir William 
Fairbairn seems to have had all the virtues and none of the vices 
of the Scotsmen so disliked by the friend of Bentham. He was, 
born at the Border town of Kelso in 1789. He was favoured, like 
most of his countrymen who rise to eminence, with excellent, 
parents. His father, originally a ploughman, was a hard-working, 
intelligent, after a manner, self-cultured man, who, although he 
belonged to the Church of Scotland, was, his son thinks, some. 
what sceptical in his religious opinions; while he was certainly 
Liberal, almost Jacobinical, in his politics. The Conservative 
element in the Fairbairn househould was the mother, whose 
earnest piety was too strong for her husband's mild rationalism, 
and made him, in appearance at least, a good Churchman; and 
whose industry may be judged by the fact that up to the time when 
William Fairbairn had reached the age of fourteen, she not only 
manufactured the materials of which her household’s clothes were 
composed, but performed the duties of dressmaker and tailor, 
Fairbairn was also as well educated as the son of any Scotsman 
who could not afford to send his boys to Eton could be. Hig 
father, Andrew Fairbairn, removed from Kelso to the position of 
farm-manager near Dingwall, and in both places he had school- 
masters who not only gave him knowledge, but implanted in him 
the love of it. Finally, the father, who had all the pride of a Scotch 
Radical, and would stand no ‘landlord nonsense,” and conse- 
quently differed with many of his employers, settled as a farm- 
steward at Percy Main Colliery, near North Shields. There Fair- 
bairn’s life really begins. Hitherto he had been the industrious 
son of an industrious Scotsman, and an athlete of consider- 
able strength, but had shown no particular capacity for 
engineering, beyond that indicated in his saving himself the 
trouble of carrying an invalid brother by inventing a machine for 
taking him about in. At Percy Main he became apprenticed to 
Mr. Robinson, a millwright, and in a short time was able to 
assist his parents, while he defended himself against the insults of 
opponents of his own age by knocking them down. Here he 
commenced and carried out a course of self-culture during his 
evenings of leisure. ‘This course was the reverse of Puritanical, or 
even mechanical, for we find that Tuesday was in his time-table 
devoted to ‘‘ reading history and poetry,” Wednesday to “ re- 
creation, reading novels and romances,” Saturday to ‘‘ recreation 
and sundries,” and Sunday to ‘‘church, Milton, and recreation.” 
A transient love-affair Fairbairn utilised by learning to write decent. 
English. About the same time he in a measure learned to play 
the violin, although characteristically he did so because he found 
he had not enough of money to construct an orrery. He himself 
tells a good-natured story of his musical performances :— 

“The violin became my constant travelling-companion for a number 
of years. I could play half-a-dozen Scotch airs, which served as an 
occasional amusement, not so much for the delicacy of execution as 
for the sonorous energy with which they were executed. For several 
years after my marriage, my skill was put to the test for the benefit of 
the rising generation ; and although duly appreciated by the children, 
the fiddle was never taken from the shelf without creating alarm in 
the mind of their mother, who was in fear that some one might hear it. 
A dancing-master, who was giving lessons in the country, borrowed the 
fiddle, and to the great relief of the family, it was never returned. 
Some years after this I was present at the starting of the cotton-mill for 
Messrs. Gros, Deval, and Co., Wesserling, in Alsace, where we had exe- 
cuted the water-wheel and millwork (the first wheel on the suspension 
principle in France). After a satisfactory start,a great dinner was 
given by M. Gros on the occasion to the neighbouring gentry. During 


dinner I had been explaining to M. Gros, who spoke a little English, 
the nature of home-brewed ale, which he had tasted and much admired 


‘in England. In the evening we had music, and perceiving me admire 


his performance on the violin, he inquired if I could play, to which 1 
answered in the affirmative, when his instrument was in a moment in 
my hands, and I had no alternative but ono of my best tunes, the ‘ Keel 
Row,’ which the company listened to with amazement, until my career 
was arrested by M. Gros calling out at the pitch of his voice, ‘ Top, top, 
monsieur! by gad, dat be home-brewed music.’” 

A new and deciding epoch in Fairbairn’s history came 
when he was removed from his workshop to take charge of the 
pumps and steam-engine of Percy Main Colliery. Now he found 
work to his taste, abundant leisure for reading, and a congenial} 
friend in George Stephenson, who had charge of an engine only 
a mile or two from Percy Main Colliery. The friendship thus made 
lasted throughout life, and it is amusing to find the two men when 
grey-headed veterans challenging each other in bantering style toa 
wrestling-match. His apprenticeship over, Fairbairn went to New- 
castle, where he obtained employment, and above all, made the 
acquaintance of his future wife, then a Miss Dorothy Mar. Here 
Fairbairn read a little, philandered much, and pictured to himself 
the true Scottish paradise of the orthodox order. ‘“ It was to be & 
neat parlour, every corner filled with books; and I painted my 
smiling wife, with a couple of pledges of our mutual love, as promi- 
nent objects in the foreground, to give force and colouring to the 
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picture. Fortunately this ‘‘ John Anderson my Jo” dream was 
realised, when Fairbairn, after encountering severe hardships in 
London, in which he remained for two years, settled in Manchester, 
and married. After a term of three years asa journeyman engineer, 
Fairbairn determined to become an employer, and entered into 
partnership with Mr. James Lillie, a shop-mate, in a ‘‘ miserable 
shed, at a rent of twelve shillings a week.” Happily, however, 
the firm had not long to wait for a reasonable measure of success. 
Their first order was for the renewal of the mill-work in a cotton- 
factory, and here Fairbairn showed so much ingenuity that the 
fortune of the partners was made. Fairbairn having now found 
himself in the swim that leads on to fortune, the interest in his 
life as one of struggle necessarily decreases, and we do not care 
to dwell at length upon the vicissitudes of the Fairbairn firm at 
Manchester and Millwall. It is sufficient to say that, as already 
noticed, the chief of the firm rose to the highest rank as a 
mechanical engineer and builder of iron ships and tubular 
bridges, that he was one of the most popular of Manchester 
citizens, that he was on one occasion President of the British 
Association in Manchester, that he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and received various other foreign and home 
honours, and that finally, having declined knighthood in 1861, 
he was created a baronet in 1869. In August, 1874, he died, at the 
age of eighty-five, ready for the last enemy, as he had always been 
for every difficulty that met him. Mr. Pole’s chapters narrating 
the achievements of Sir William Fairbairn, as well as his two pre- 
liminary ones, containing a history of mechanical and civil 
engineering, and a survey of the stage of development it had 
reached when Fairbairn entered upon it, are very interesting, and 
no one will seek to skip them. Yet one cannot help thinking 
more of the man than the engineer. He preserved his natural 
simplicity to the last; he liked pleasant company, and hated 
nothing but bigotry and incompetence. All things considered, 
we cannot do better than conclude a notice of a valuable and 
honourable life than by quoting two of his roughest letters. The 
one is to a person who had virtually swindled him :— 


“Str,—I have paid £ for your defective work and unprincipled 
character. I do not envy the saving vou have effected, when attained at 
the expense of equity and justice, and I offer no apology for remaining, 
with unqualified contempt, yours, W. Farrsaien.” 


The other is to a young lady-friend who had married a Scotchman 
so narrow in his views as to have declined, in angry terms, visit- 
ing Sir William Fairbairn, on the ground that the engineer 
attended a Unitarian chapel :— 


“ My DEAR Mrs. , I donot wish to say a single word against the 
husband of your choice, but if I am to judge of his character by a 
letter received this morning, I should certainly arrive at conclusions 
anything but favourable to his discretion. He may be a good man, and 
have all the conditions you require, but he is assuredly devoid of the 
feeling of what is due from one gentleman to another. You may inform 
Mr. —— that Ido not envy his religious convictions, but I do most 
earnestly pray that 7 may never possess them. I may be wrong in this, 
but Iam quite able to judge for myself in matters of faith, without 
calling upon Mr. as my father confessor. I regret, my dear madam, 
that your promised visit to the Polygon should have had such a termi- 
nation. Both Mrs. Fairbairn and myself retain a lively recollection of 
your former self, and with every good wish, believe me, most sincerely 
yours, FAIRBAIRN, 

P.S.—Mr. ——’s letter requires no answer.” 














M‘LENNAN’S STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE ] 

WHATEVER may be thought of the conclusions which Mr. 
M‘Lennan propounded a dozen years ago in Primitive Marriage, 
that work unquestionably formed a new departure in specula- 
tion as to the history of society, and now that it is reprinted with 
additional essays, all more or less connected with, and nearly all 
corroborative of it, it seems worth while to restate its argument, 
and to indicate the nature of the evidence by which its reasonings 
stand supported. Criticism of such a work, within the space at 
our command, could do little more than indicate the personal 
leanings of the writer, and the function, humbler than criticism, 
to which we propose to restrict ourselves, may at present be the 
more useful of the two. 

Of a method which Mr. M‘Lennan has employed for the estab- 
lishment of facts upon which his reasonings are founded, the only 
justification ever attempted, so far as we know, is contained in 
the introduction to Primitive Marriage; but, like every other 
method by which it can be thought possible to get at truth, it had 
been used now and then by previous writers, conspicuously by the 
Abbe Goguet. It has been accepted by succeeding writers, ap- 
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parently without much thought, as a legitimate instrument of in- 
quiry, and possibly—though we doubt this—its validity may up to 
acertain point be admitted without committing oneself to any 
general view of the history of mankind. It consists in in- 
ferring from the actual existence, among the ruder races, 
of practices which correspond with the symbols which ad- 
vanced nations have employed in the constitution or exer- 
cise of civil rights that the symbol, in the one case, is 
a relic of the same practice which is known to have prevailed 
in the other; that the social state of the more advanced nation 
was formerly, pro tanto, the same as that of the less advanced ; 
and moreover, that of institutions or customs relating to the 
same matter (¢.g., modes of contracting marriage) found together 
among advanced nations, the more archaic—the earlier, regarded 
structurally—is that which has been employed by rude races 
which had not the other,—which, according to assumption, had 
not advanced sufficiently to devise the other. This method seems 
to assume the substantial identity of all the varieties of men; 
and also that all the races of men have been moving up, as best they 
could, from the same starting-point of savagery. It is common 
enough in these days to assume savagery as the general starting- 
point of the race, and the facts contained in Primitive Marriage, 
by themselves, ‘go a long way to make probable that view of 
human history. Nevertheless, it may be said (though here we 
verge upon criticism) that the method above described, in both 
the uses made of it, not only required justification, but seems to 
require even a more formal and careful justification than has in 
this work been offered for it. 

The symbol of capture in marriage ceremonies with which Mr. 
M‘Lennan’s speculation begins ‘‘occurs whenever, after a con- 
tract of marriage, it is necessary for the constitution of the re- 
lation of husband and wife that the bridegroom or his friends 
should go through the form of feigning to steal the bride, or carry 
her off from her relations by superior force.” As the work 
before us contains a mere reprint of a book published twelve 
years ago, the list of cases in which the symbol occurs given in it 
is very far from complete ; but it will now hardly be questioned 
that the symbol has been used by nearly all the historical nations, 
and that while still in use among a multitude of savage and semi- 
savage races, traces of it are also observable in marriage cere- 
monies in the more secluded parts of many European countries. 
The plebeians at Rome had it; the Spartans had it ; the Hindus 
had it; the Celts of Wales and Ireland had it; and the Jews, 
too, seem to have had it. Races like the Kirghis of Central Asia 
have it still; and in Za Mare au Diable, Georges Sand, writing 
without any thought of theory or of describing a widely prevailing 
custom, has given a striking account of it as it is practised in an 
out-of-the-way part of France. On the other hand, there is no 
lack of evidence, not merely of the capture of women for wives— 
for that, by itself, could scarcely be believed capable of originat- 
ing a legal symbol so prevalent—but of the systematic capture of 
women for wives, and also of the use of the symbol of capture, 
among races whose marriage law forbade them to marry their own 
women, that is, women of their own stock or blood. The men of 
rude tribes which had such a marriage law could only have 
got wives by capture or by purchase, and in the earliest times, so 
long as neighbouring tribes were usually at war with each other, 
by the former method only. Mr. M‘Lennan infers that the mar- 
riage law above referred to—which he has called exogamy—has 
prevailed wherever the form of capture in married ceremonies can 
be shown to have subsisted—and this at once (if the influence be 
admitted) gives a very extensive prevalence of this singular and 
far-reaching law against incest. In course of his argument, he indi- 
cates several other classes of facts from which, in cases where 
neither the existence of this law nor that of the symbol of capture 
can be shown upon authority, the existence of both may be infer- 
red ; and it may be here said that though pointing out conditions 
which might have prevented the rise of exogamy, he does not 
conceal his disposition to think that it may be considered as be- 
longing to one of the normal phases through which human soceties, 
in growing, have passed. 

It is the extent to which exogamy has prevailed which is im- 
portant to bis speculation, but the origin of a custom so remark- 
able, perhaps, could not have been passed over in silence. In 
looking for an explanation of it, he seems, at any rate, to have 
searched in the right level. He takes it as certain that systems 
of capture could only have had their source in a want of balance 
between the sexes, and he accordingly believes exogamy ‘‘ to be 
connected with the practice in early times of female infanticide, 
which, rendering women scarce, led at once to polyandry 
within the tribe and the capturing of women from without.” Of 
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the wide prevalence of systems of infanticide there can be no 
doubt. Mr. M‘Lennan’s view is that the means of subsist- 
ence being scanty, children being hard to rear, and sons being 
more useful than daughters, both for defence and in the quest for 
food, daughters were liable to be slain, chiefly perhaps in times 
of peculiar scarcity, but more or less habitually; that where 
this happened, the men of a tribe must have relied for wives 
more or less upon capture from their neighbours, or have hoped 
to get them in this way; and that at length usage, induced 
primarily by necessity—possibly proceeding through a pre- 
ference gradually acquired for marrying foreign women— 
established a prejudice against marrying women of the tribe. 
This view, whatever may be thought of it, appears sufficiently 
intelligible, and it absolutely excludes the supposition that the 
author of it believes in the existence of an original instinct against 
intermarriage between kindred. We observe, however, that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who in his latest work has treated of exogamy 
and endogamy (the latter term denoting the tribal law which 
restricts intermarriage to the kindred), has been gravely impressed 
with the notion that. Mr. M‘Lennan asserts the existence of such 
an instinct, and he does once use the phrase ‘‘ primitive instinct.” 
To ordinary eyes this seems to be with him only a short-cut in 
speech, but his having misled so eminent a thinker as Mr. Spencer 
should be a warning to him against ever using such short-cuts. 
Mr. Spencer, of course, has his own. theory of the origin of 
exogamy, and he has also his own theory—for his view is based 
mainly on a priori considerations, which seem scarcely to be 
properly applied to such a matter—as to the extent to which 
exogamy prevailed in early times. To these we may recur 
on some future occasion. Meanwhile, there can be no harm in 
pointing out a singular confusion in the use of terms into which 
this distinguished author has fallen, in his dissertation above re- 
ferred to, since it is calculated to puzzle the simple reader who 
puts unquestioning faith in his reputation as a clear thinker and 
lucid writer. Exogamy, the law which forbids men to marry 
women of their own blood, and endogamy, the law which re- 
quires men to marry none but women of their own blood, are 
obviously exclusive of each other ; if a tribe or body of kindred 
has the one for its marriage law, it cannot have the other. But 
Mr. Herbert Spencer repeatedly speaks, with perplexing effect, of 
tribes which practise both exogamy and endogamy. Heis really, 
on such occasions, speaking of tribes which practise neither, but 
in which, as in modern societies, men and women were free to 
marry either outside their own group or within it. A use he 
makes of the phrase, ‘modified exogamy,” also indicates— 
though the error is a strange one for him to make—that he has 
not been able to grasp the notion that exogamy is nothing more 
or less than a law which forbids intermarriage between men and 
women of the same blood, so that ‘‘ modified exogamy” is a 
meaningless expression. A body of kindred must either have the 
law of exogamy, or not have it. What Mr. Spencer does mean 
by “modified exogamy” is clear enough,—it is that when a 
local tribe included men or women of more than one stock or 
blood, those within it who were of different stocks were free to 
marry each other, notwithstanding that they were of the same 
tribe ; but this is not a modification of exogamy, but exogamy 
itself in normal operation. 

Though the origin of exogamy is a matter of curious interest 
rather than of importance, and is important only in so far as a 
true account of it may assist us in forming a conception of the 
prevalence of exogamy, it has become—no doubt because it pre- 
sents a problem of almost unsurpassable difficulty—the butt of 
speculation, and Sir John Lubbock, like Mr. Spencer, has pro- 
pounded a solution of it different from Mr. M‘Lennan’s. That 
solution is commented upon in this volume in an essay entitled, 
‘*Communal Marriage.” With Sir John Lubbock, “com- 
munal marriage” is the starting-point of the race as regards 
the connection of the sexes, and he uses it to denote a 
social state in which at once marriage was unknown, and 
every man of a group was the husband of every woman of a 
group, and had over her ‘‘ communal rights.” That marriage 
should be unknown, and that, at the same time, men and women 
should be more married than men and women have ever been 
since, are conditions which seem not the same, but quite incon- 
sistent with each other ; but Sir John Lubbock does not hesitate 
to assume that any evidence which tends to prove the existence 
of the one condition also proves the existence of the other. 
Passing by this, however, his view of the history of marriage is 
that “communal marriage” was gradually abridged and finally 
destroyed by individual marriages between men and their war- 





captives. -A captive woman, he thinks, would have become thg 
exclusive possession of her captor. She would have been his, 
and not the possession of the tribe; and inasmuch as:a man 
could have got a wife of his own only by capture, Sir John 
ascribes to appropriation allowed upon capture, first, the origin 
of monandry, and then the origin of exogamy. Men wished to get 
wives of their own, and could only succeed—since they could 
have no exclusive right in their own women—by capturing women 
from their neighbours. The validity of this scheme depends 
upon that of the assumption that if—among savages who had 
all things, including their women, in common—a man captures a 
foreign woman, she would be conceded to him as his property, 
This seems in itself a proposition too doubtful to be the founda. 
tion of a theory, and unfortunately for Sir John, in proving hig 
‘¢communal marriage” he has had to assume the very opposite 
of it. Mr. M‘Lennan points out that what is perhaps the most 
striking part of the evidence adduced of that assumed starting. 
point of society—evidence mostly taken, however, from practices 
of rather advanced peoples—depends upon the assumption that 
individual marriage had to be expiated, because it infringed the 
right of the tribe to the wife,—that is, the captured woman, 
Assumptions of this kind may not be worth much, whichever you 
happen to prefer of them, but plainly, it will not do to play fast 
and loose with them in this way. Moreover, as against the view 
that monandry first and exogamy afterwards originated in the fact 
that a man could get a wife of his own by capture, and in no 
other way, Mr. M‘Lennan shows that the symbol of capture in 
nearly all cases represents not a capture by an individual—which 
is what Sir John Lubbock’s History of Marriage seems to require 
—but a capture by a group, and also that in the known cases of 
actual capture, a body of men are usually engaged. That he 
should give up his own theory of exogamy and of the growth of 
marriage for Sir John’s, is more perhaps than could in any 
circumstances have been expected of him ; but after what has been 
said, it is not surprising to find that he declares Sir John’s “‘ coms 
munal marriage,” in the sense which alone is of importance to his 
argument—viz., that every man of a tribe was equally married to 
every woman of the tribe—altogether unproved and altogether 
improbable, and the reasoning on which the progress from that 
curious condition is made to depend, unsupported by facts, incon« 
sistent with facts, and therefore improbable also. What Sir J. 
Lubbock seems to have overlooked—had he been a lawyer, he 
could not have overlooked it—is that the idea of marriage implies 
regulation, by law or custom, of the relations between the sexes; 
that without this there is nothing that can be called marriage, let 
the practices which prevail be what they may,—that in short, the 
entire absence of regulation is the entire absence of marriage, 

It has been said that while pointing out conditions which might 
have averted the rise of exogamy—so that, with those conditions 
existing, the law of endogamy might have been arrived at inde- 
pendently of the other law—Mr. M‘Lennan sees reason to believe 
that there was a general prevalence of exogamy among the early 
tribes of men. If this were so, endogamy must in a multitude of 
cases have supervened upon or succeeded exogamy ; and he holds 
that, at any rate, this must have been the case among the endoga- 
mous races which have the form of capture. It became necessary 
for him, then, to attempt to show how the one law could have 
paved the way for the other; and to this attempt are owing the 
most novel and important (if, also, perhaps the most debateable) 
portions of his book,—those in which he undertakes to trace the 
growth of systems of kinship, and the history of marriage and the 
family. His first proposition as to kinship is that the earliest 
recognised system of kinship was one which acknowledged 
blood-ties through females only, ignoring the blood-relation- 
ship between father and child, and all blood-ties arising 
through the father. In 1865, when he published Primi- 
tive Marriage, he believed that he was enunciating this pro- 
position for the first time, but it had been put forward in 1861, 
in the treatise Das Mutter-Recht, now well known, of the Swiss 
jurist, Backofen, and to him, in the present volume, the priority 
of discovery is handed over without reserve. The two writers 
arrived at the same conclusion by totally different roads, and the 
suggestions they received from it were almost as far apart as they 
could possibly be. To the Swiss author—who reached it through 
an elaborate study of the traditions and myths of antiquity—it 
appeared as closely connected with a religious reformation, the 
nature of which is very obscurely shadowed forth, and as imply- 
ing the supremacy of women over men—a supremacy obtained 
by victory gained by the women over the men in armed conflict— 
in other words, by the superior organisation or military prowess 
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of the women. This, in so far as it is an explanation, is calcu- 
lated to raise the gravest doubt as to the soundness of the pro- 
position to be explained. Mr. M‘Lennan, on the other hand, 
while pointing out that the blood-connection between mother 
and child is more obvious than that between father and child, 
holds that there is only one thing capable of accounting for the 
non-recognition of blood-relationship in the latter case. This is 
uncertainty as to fatherhood. Given certainty of fatherhood, and 
he maintains that the blood-ties through the father must have 
been recognised almost as soon as the hlood-ties through the 
mother. But can there ever have been uncertainty as to father- 
hood, and if so, whatcan have produced it? The answer given to 
these questions, and the further exposition of Mr. M‘Lennan’s 
views as to kinship and the family, must be reserved for another 


article. 





WALFORD’S TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES.* 


Mr. WaAtrorp is well known as an industrious compiler of works 
on the history of our leading families, and any book from his pen 
is likely on this account to recommend itself to the notice of a 
large class of readers. We cannot say, however, that the present 
work will add to his reputation, either for accuracy or intelli- 
gence. In the former point, the book is very slipshod, and 
the style is so loose, if not positively ungrammatical, as on 
several occasions to leave us in doubt whether the impression 
conveyed by the reading of a sentence is inaccurate in point of 
fact or the result of imperfect grammar on the part of the writer. 
Nor are the reflections interspersed throughout the volumes of a 
particularly edifying or instructive character. We say nothing of 
the tone of the politics. We do not object in any literary work 
to the most opaque views on that subject, provided they are con- 
veyed in tolerably modest and appropriate terms, and with some 
admission of the right of the other classes of society to hold a 
different opinion. But the arrogant and ignorant abuse, amount- 
ing in some instances to an exaggeration of the worst style of the 
old ‘* Blackwoods ” in dealing with political adversaries, is quite in- 
tolerable in these days. The choice of subjects made by Mr. 
Walford is in itself peculiar, and can hardly be said to realise the 
expectations raised by the general title of his book. A consider- 
able proportion of the families respecting whom the Tales are 
told can hardly, by any legitimate stretch of the word, be included 
in the designation “ great.” Who, for instance, would expect to 
meet under that description with separate chapters of gossip, 
drawn, for the most part, from the familiar pages of Horace 
Walpole, and other equally high historical authorities, respecting 
“The Two Fair Gunnings,” ‘The Thellussons,” the great 
* Laurence, Earl Ferrers,” who was celebrated for being hanged ; 
“The Three Miss Walpoles,” ‘‘ Benjamin, Lord Bloomfield,” 
“George Hanger, Lord Coleraine,” ‘Sir F. Dashwood and the 
Franciscans,” ‘‘Colonel Chartres,” or ‘‘ The Dymokes of Scrivelsby.” 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Walford was wise in filling his volumes to 
80 large an extent with general gossip respecting insignificant 
persons, since when he deals with more purely historical matter 
he is not very reliable or very consistent. Thus in his chapter 
on ‘* Lady Blanche Arundell,” he writes concerning the early his- 
tory of the Castle of Wardour, the scene of her exploit :—‘ The 
Castle appears to have been built in the reign of Richard II., the 
last of the Plantagenets, by John, Lord Lovel of Tichmarsh. 
The Lovels inhabited it for only three generations, as it was sold 
on the death of the last-named nobleman’s grandson in 1494, the 
next heir to the estate finding himself involved in great difficulties 
by his adherence to the failing cause of the Red Rose of Lan- 
caster.” It is difficult to say how far the errors in this paragraph 
are due to the printer and how far to the author, but as it stands, 
it is certainly untrue. The Lord Lovel of Tichmarsh of the 
reign of Richard II. was John, who succeeded his brother in 1375, 
and died in 1408; and his grandson, William, the seventh Baron, 
who succeeded in 1425, died in 1454; and a little further on, we 
find it said of the castle ‘‘ that its next owners were the Touchets, 
Lords Audley (afterwards Earls of Castlehaven), to whom it was 
given by Edward IV., in reward of their adherence to the White 
Rose of York.” The date 1494 must, therefore, bea blunder, on 
the author’s own showing, particularly as the representative of 
the Lovels of Tichmarsh, in the early part of the reign of Henry 
VIL, was the celebrated favourite of Richard III. This may 
have originated, as we said, in the printer's error, and we suppose 
we must in charity attribute to the same cause the two conflict- 
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ing statements in the notice of ‘‘ The bad Lord Stourton.” We 
are told of the first violent act of this lord against his neighbour, 
the yeoman Hartgill, took place ‘at Whitsuntide, 1556,” ie., 
three years after the accession of Queen Mary. A little further 
on we read:—‘‘ One can easily imagine the face of the elder 
Hartgill, as he peered warily out of the church window, and after 
thanking his son for the supply of food, bade him go up with all 
speed to London, to lay the facts of the case before the Queen 
and her Council at Whitehall ;” and a few sentences farther on, 
it is added, ‘‘ Meantime the son returned from London, having 
so far succeeded in his mission that at his request the Lords of 
the Council sent down a commission, with the High Sheriff of 
Somerset at its head, ordering Lord Stourton to appear before 
them. His lordship was, therefore, obliged to swallow his rage, 
and make a journey to London in custody of the sheriff. On 
reaching Whitehall, he was committed to the Fleet Prison, to 
which, no doubt, he was conveyed by the old, ‘silent highway’ 
of the river Thames. In all probability, however, as being the 
brother-in-law of the Duke of Northumberland, he speedily 
found a means of escape,—perhaps by the use of a silver 
key.” As this was three years after the fall of Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, and when all the Dudley connection were in 
deep disgrace at Court, we should scarcely imagine that this was 
the cause of Lord Stourton’s escape from justice. But to con- 
tinue our author’s account of the matter :—‘‘And so matters 
stood for a year or two, during which I suppose that the Hartgills 
came down from their fastness in the church-tower, and went about 
their business as if nothing strange had happened. But it is clear 
that the Stourtons would not let them remain in quiet. On the 
accession of Mary, the Hartgills and their fellow-yeomen appear 
to have presented a fresh petition,” &c. We need hardly point 
to the fact that the author or his printer had already placed the 
first act of violence three years after the accession of Mary. What- 
ever the exact source of all these blunders, they are not creditable 
to the author's care. To carelessness on the part of the author 
alone we must attribute a misstatement which we notice in the 
account of ‘‘the Thellussons.” It is there said respecting Mrs. 
Thellusson that she was ‘‘the daughter of Mr. Matthew Woodford, 
and sister of Sir Ralph Woodford, of Carlby, sometime M.P. for 
Evesham.” We cannot discover any such person in the list of 
representatives of Evesham, but we do find a Charles Thellusson, 
who sat for that borough in the Parliaments of 1796 and 1802. 
This, we conclude, was the son of the banker. So much for the 
accuracy of our author. 

We ought, perhaps, to give a specimen also of the amenities of 
our author’s style. In speaking of the surrender of the Castle of 
Wardour by the Lady Arundell to the Parliamentarians and the 
terms of surrender, it is stated that,— 

“Finding themselves, however, in possession of the castle walls, 
these ‘saints of the Lord’ did not feel bound to observe any of their 
promises except the first. ‘Faith is not to be kept with heretics,’ it 
would appear, is a principle current in society at large, and acted on by 
many others besides those whom the world calls ‘ Romish bigots.’ It is 
true that they spared the lives of the gallant defenders of the Castle, 
though the latter had used their guns and ecross-bows so well as to kill 
above sixty of the besieging force. The ladies and the children were at 
once led off as prisoners of war to Shaftesbury, just over the Dorsetshire 
border, where they had the mortification of seeing five cart-loads of the 
spoils of Wardour driven in triumph through the streets of the town on 
their way to Dorchester, which was then in tho hands of tho Parlia- 
mentary Army. After a time, considering, or pretending to con- 
sider, that the captive ladies and children were not safe at Shaftes- 
bury, the rebels proposed to remove them to Bath, where the 
plague was then raging, and where the ‘saints’ probably h that 
death would do the work which they dared not try with their own 
hands. But here the high spirit of Lady Arundel] was fally roused, 
and as she lay at the time in bed, worn out with fatigue and anxiety, 
she refused to be removed unless she was dragged by aetual main force. 
Dreading the unpopularity which such severity would draw down upon 
their cause in the Western Counties, where the name of Arundell was 
held in high esteem, at length the ‘saints’ abandoned their design; so 
they contented themselves with wresting from Cicely Arundell her two 
little boys, aged nine and seven respectively, whom they considered 
such objects of alarm, that they sent them under a strong guard to 
Dorchester.” 

We need make no critical comment on the argument implied in 
these passages ; we quote them merely as examples of the taste of 
the writer. In conclusion, we may say that while many of the anec- 
dotes contained in these volumes, even though most of them old, are 
amusing enough in themselves, and as such may serve to occupy 
some very ‘idle hour,” they are not particularly well told, are 
encumbered with much foolish verbiage, and are quite inappro- 
priate to any work of the stamp which we should have expected 
from a man of the information and literary experience of Mr. 


Walford. 
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ITALY, FROM THE ALPS TO MOUNT ZTNA.* 


Ir is not easy to produce within anything like reasonable compass 
a work descriptive of the whole of Italy, but the present volume, 
ambitious though it be, satisfies us about as well as anything of 
the sort can do. In point of illustration, it is excellent; its 
100 full-page and 300 smaller engravings are all of them 
characteristic, and some of them strikingly good. As to the 
literary part, which is the work of three Germans, Mrs. Trollope 
has done full justice to it by her translation, and it is in the main, 
but for the size of the book, extremely readable, although the 
style is a little too gushing, verging, in fact, on the sensational. 
The writers have done their best to bring into their description 
the Italy of the past as well as that of the present, and do not fail 
to make cursory mention of historic events, as they lead us along 
the highways and byways. Indeed, the lover of Italy will find a 
thousand half-sleeping recollections revived during its perusal, 
and many fading mental pictures restored to all their vivid 
colouring. Mr. Karl Stieler, to whom we are indebted for the 
first part of the volume, that which speaks of Italy from the 
Alps to the Arno, gives a happy description of the crossing of 
the Mont Cenis by the awe-inspiring tunnel,—that half-hour of 
darkness when the traveller is ‘‘so delivered over to the powers 
of nature that no human hand could help him were an accident 
to occur ;” we hear the groaning and panting of the engine as it 
labours up its dismal ascent of four hundred feet, and feel it 
rush down the incline, past weird-looking misty lights and 
phantom signal-men, until the joyous apparition of daylight and of 
mountain peaks, ravines, and torrents, and the shout of ‘‘ Bardon- 
nechia !” inform the nervous traveller that the danger is passed, 
and he has arrived in Italy. It is said that although no accident 
has yet occurred in the tunnel, two trains did meet there on one 
occasion, and had to back out in opposite directions. The 
terror of the travellers, if conscious of their predicament, can be 
better imagined than described ; and there is no doubt that if not 
pressed for time, such leisurely journeys as those across the 
Spliigen and St. Gothard, which are next described, are infinitely 
moreagreeable, The book we are considering takes us over the whole 
of Italy, leaving but few corners unexplored, and shows us how 
much there is to study in the most out-of-the-way places, and 
how impossible it is to gain anything like a knowledge of the 
country in the hurried visits which seem to satisfy most travellers. 
The writer of the third part makes himself especially merry over 
the efforts to see Rome in three days, and other such superhuman 
exertions made by the hasty traveller, who “plunges into this 
sea of wonders on the arm of a strong swimmer, ordinarily called 
a valet de place,” and contrives by his assistance to keep himself 
upon the surface; but, indeed, this kind of thing is almost more 
melancholy than ludicrous. Mr. Kaden’s description of the Cam- 
pagna, its barren plains, deserted cities, and wretched inhabitants, 
deserves to be noticed, for it is especially well done, and gives a 
picture of desolation second only to that afforded by a personal 
contemplation of the desolate region itself. And yet he declares 
that a summer sunset on the Roman Campagna is the most 
splendid spectacle which the poetic soul can hope to see. But it 
is a sight which is seldom contemplated by any save the Cam- 
pagnoli, who are, as arule, too ragged and famished, too worn 
with scantily paid labour, too fever-stricken, to have any enthu- 
siasm for the glorious vision which greets them day after day, 


for the finest sunsets take place in August, and by that time the. 


tourist and even the artist has usually betaken himself far from 
the Eternal City. 


“I remember yet, with deep emotion,” says the writer, “a sunset 
such as I have only seen once in all my life. We were returning from 
the sea-shore, along the ancient Via Ardentina. It was a rough Sep- 
tember evening, towards the end of the month; a cutting cold north 
wind blew over the open heath, and rustled in the dry shrabs by the 
wayside, bending them to the earth, and sighed among the sun-burnt 
rushes. A cold, dreary, sullen colouring lay upon the country; a dull, 
neutral tone. The Campagna looked like the countenance of one who 
has suffered much, and now, at the moment of some new and painful 
parting, forcibly restrains his tears, or conceals them beneath a mask 
of cold defiance. It was a spectacle which attuned the soul to deepest 
melancholy. The sun hangs yet but a little while over the edge of the 
sea, but ere it sinks in its last moments, it suddenly pours out a 
stream of gold over the world—a stream so full and dazzling that the 
eyes quiver and close before it. There is no green to be distinguished 
in the trees or the high reeds, no grey in the walls and fences. Every 
blade, every leaf is as if cast in burnished metal, and all nature is steeped 
in one deep, glaring yellow. This lasts for fully ten minutes, then— 
there needs but an instant for the change—a clear, joyous, rose-colour 
shines on high; that changes into a solemn, majestic purple, and is, in 
its turn, succeeded by deep violet, which, slowly withdrawing across 





* Italy, from the Alps to Mount tna. Translated by Frances Eleanor Trollope, 


and edited by Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Illustrated with 100 full-page and 300 
smaller Engrayings London: Chapman and Hall. 





the landscape, seems at length to concentrate itself in the Alban moun. 
tains, and to linger there until it melts away from the latest-illumined 
summit, the Monte Cavo, above which the evening star already trembles, 
Was this glaring illumination beautiful? It was wonderful, entrancing, 
filling the soul with images of another world, another time, images 
such as seldom visit even our dreams; a universe in flames,” 

Herr Kaden laments that so few travellers can appreciate the 
solemn beauty of the Campagna, and that numbers complain of 
having been sent into a place which has no charms for their up. 
seeing eyes and irresponsive souls ; but he, spending some time in 
the oasis of Castel Fusano, and extending his rambles among the 
deserted ruins of once populous cities, and the caverns and reed 
huts of the herdsmen and shepherds, seems to have entered 
into and imbibed the spirit of the place, of which he gives 
us many artistic sketches,—the little goatherd lazily drawing 
quaint, plaintive music from his rudely-fashioned pipe; the 
shepherd, with his beautiful but melancholy face; the sad. 
looking brethren of the Misericordia, bearing home the body 
of the man who has been killed in the Campagna; and the 
bit of Roman road, with its few passengers and bare, rugged sur. 
roundings. And his word-pictures of the men who live there, 
the hard, stern beings untouched by civilisation, with no bright- 
ness in their lives, nothing to mitigate their sufferings, as fierce 
and wild as the herds with which they pass their lives, and which 
it is their business and perhaps their pleasure to pursue and con- 
quer, are drawn at least as well. The country between the Lago 
Fucino and the Pontine Marshes, with its picturesque towns 
standing on the summits and slopes of the hills, wooded gorges 
and ravines surrounding them on all sides, is also full of interest. 
Yet the towns, upon a nearer inspection, are ruinous and poor, 
and though frequently surrounded with vines or olives, fruit- 
trees of all kinds, and delicious, fragrant flowers, are often nothing 
more than beauteous abodes of misery. There are exceptions, 
however. At Anagni, a place seldom visited by the tourist, the 
people are healthy and strong ; beautiful children play joyfully in 
the sunshine; and the place is described as a sort of Italian 
Nuremberg, so full is it of charming pictures. Genazzano is 
another delightful spot which the artist does well to visit. As it 
isa celebrated place of pilgrimage, he may see here types of all the 
different neighbouring populations, whether offering fervid sup- 
plications, or enjoying themselves as only a Southern people can 
do beneath the luxuriant, picturesquely beautiful foliage. Pil- 
grimages take place in early spring and during the vintage, both 
excellent seasons for enjoying the delicious scenery. We next come 
to that paradise of painters, the range of the Sabine Hills. There 
we have Subiaco, Monte Capino, Civitella, Olevano, and a 
hundred other delightful spots; and we wander on to the Abruzzi, 
passing many a classic site. ‘‘A street-scene in the Abruzzi” 
gives us a charming idea of the picturesque “ bits” to be 
found in such a ramble; while the Val di Sangro leads us to 
another scene of desolation, a nest of robbers, amid countless 
bare, inhospitable peaks. Naples and its contorni are known to 
every one, and yet, perhaps, under the guidance of Herr 
Kaden, even the traveller who thinks he has done full justice to 
those lonely regions may find things to admire which he little 
imagined to exist, and find his next visit more fruitful of 
enjoyment than any previous one. Capri, too, and the neigh- 
bouring islands are lovingly descanted on, and have been seen 
with an artist’s eye, and the sketches of its scenery are extremely 
charming, But the land-journey through Lucania, Apulia, and 
Calabria is still more interesting, because more untrodden ground, 
and this part of the volume is suggestive of holiday excursions 
which would be a pleasant change from the beaten track. Indeed 
the intending tourist may gather much useful information from 
this volume, while it will furnish the stay-at-home reader with a 
delightful journey, which may be undertaken by his fire-side ; and 
if, as we said before, the writers are a little too enthusiastic, it is 
a fault which, considering the nature of the subject, may easily 
obtain our pardon. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue “Symposium,” in the Nineteenth Century, is, on the whole, 
a success. It is not a debate, still less a conversation, and tends 
every now and then to be a little tedious ; but still the editor has 
induced many men, all of eminence, to say briefly and very dis- 
tinctly what they think upon a very great subject, much 
agitated just now, ‘‘ The Influence of a Decline of Religious Be- 
lief upon Morality.” Upon such a subject, Sir James Stephen, 
Lord Selborne, Dr. Martineau, Mr. Frederic Harrison, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, the Duke of Argyll, and Professor Clifford have 
naturally very different thirigs to say, but there is a very curious 
agreement among them, too. All have an idea that morality has 
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~ basis of its own, and all but one think it is profoundly affected 
by religion, and will therefore be profoundly affected by the 
absence of it. This is Sir James Stephen's original propo- 
sition, from which the argument starts, and it is reaffirmed by 
Lord Selborne, who even asserts that a moral sense profoundly be- 
lieved in is a religion, though an inarticulate and imperfect one,—a 
concession we doubt, unless ‘‘religion”” can exist without belief in 
the supernatural ; by Dr. Martineau, who holds religion to be the 
coping -stone of morality, rather than its foundation, but still holds 
that the trembling of the coping-stone weakens the wall ; by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, though he considers the ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity” equivalent to a religion; by the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
who considers religion one factor of morals and a wise sense 
of expediency the other, and cannot believe that one factor will 
produce the same result as two; and by the Duke of Argyll, 
though his argument, and his alone, is that of a debater, and is a 
speech on Mr. Frederic Harrison’s speech, rather than on the main 
topic. The only negative comes from Professor Clifford, who 
asserts that the belief in God is ‘‘asource of refined pleasure to him 
who can hold it,” but maintains that “the foregoing of a refined 
and elevated pleasure, because it appears that we have no right to 
indulge in it, is not in itself, and cannot produce as its conse- 
quence, @ decline of morality ;” and thinks the voice of con- 
science within us is only the articulate result of the stream of 
human experience. This general agreement among men so differ- 
ent is in itself of interest, increased to thinking men by the wide 
divergencies in the road by which they reach the goal, and to 
ordinary readers by the great ‘‘authority” of the majority of 
those who have spoken, and who have evidently tried 
hard to pack their true opinions into the small space of 
necessity allowed them. The ‘“‘Symposium” is to be continued, 
and we hope before it is concluded we shall hear the argument of 
some one who holds that Revelation is the only foundation for the 
morality most properly so-called,—the morality dictated by no 
earthly fear or hope ; and by some one who holds that morality 
unjustified by religion, has already risen to a level beyond that 
of the morality sanctioned by any creed whatever. Those two ex- 
treme opinions still lack adequate expression. The ‘“‘ Symposium” 
is the feature of the number, and altogether beyond the usual 
level of Magazines ; and the rest of the contents, though all more 
or less good, present little calling for special remark. To our 
minds, the most interesting is the second paper on the Vatican 
Council, by Cardinal Manning, in which we notice, or fancy we 
notice, a tendency to assert that the universal Episcopate as- 
sembled in Council rather counsels the Holy See than uses the 
Holy See as its mouthpiece :— 


“We have already seen that there exists in the divine constitution of 

the Church no absolute necessity for the holding of Councils,—that the 
assembling of all Bishops in one place is an usage of prudence, the ex- 
pediency of which must be ultimately decided by the only authority 
which extends over all. Noone but the Head of the whole Church can 
lay on the bishops of the whole Church the duty of coming together. 
An archbishop may convene his province, and a patriarch his region of 
provinces, but no local authority can convene the universal Episcopate. 
Therefore no one can constrain the Head of the Church to convoke a 
council. It isan act of his own free-will, guided by r of prud » 
in order to obtain counsel upon the needs of the whole Church. He 
may, as we have seen that Pius IX. did, invite the fullest and widest 
counsel to ascertain beforehand what matters should be introduced or 
proposed for discussion ; and having done so, the self-evident dictates 
and the first instincts of prudence prescribe that the programme of 
subjects be fixed, precise, and limited. They can be limited by no 
authority except by that which is supreme.” 
Does not that paragraph intimate—we admit it does not pronounce 
—an opinion which even in Rome will be considered, in earthly 
parlance, just a little “strong?” We thought a Council had 
self-derived faculties. 

Certainly Mr. A. Taylor Innes would say so, for in his ex- 
tremely interesting paper on ‘‘The Coming Conclave,” in the 
Contemporary, he points out that Councils have acted not only 
without, but against the authority of the occupants of the Papal 
Chair ; — 

“The most famous instance of this is the election of Pope Martin V. 
by the Couneil of Constance—not by the ordinary Conclave of Cardinals. 
Two existing Popes claimed the chair as having been elected by the 
Sacred College in the usual way, John XXIII. and Gregory XIL, and 
the Christian world was miserably distracted between them. The 
Council compelled them both to abdicate, and though for four hundred 
years the exclusive right of the body of Cardinals had been respected, 
the Church now appealed to a higher law, and acted upon it in a way 
that has never since been challenged. The Council named, in addition 
to the College of Cardinals, thirty divines selected from its own mem- 
bers, five from each nation of Christendom ; and this new electoral body 
chose a Pope whom the Church at once received, and who has ever 
since been held in honour. The step was, no doubt, declared extra- 
ordinary, and one not to be usually followed, and it was taken at a crisis 
of trouble and distraction in the Church. Bat it is preciseiy this which 





Mr. Taylor Innes—we think, without sufficient ground—intimates 
an opinion that at the next Conclave the Governments of Europe 
may interfere strongly in the election of the Pope to obtain guaran- 
tees from him that he will not attack such Governments. The answer 
to that supposition, which is, of course, coming as it does from 
Mr. Innes, supported by grave arguments, is that the Cardinals 
must know very well whether they will be interfered with or 
not, and they have decided to hold the election in Rome, in 
preference to any place such as Malta, where they would 
be beyond the reach of influence. This is, we think, 
the most readable paper of a number which, though full of 
thought, is a little too gritty with science. Renan’s ¢loge on 
Spinoza tires us with its excessive praise, and was probably in- 
serted mainly to show that the magazine in no avay rejected intel- 
lectual aid from unbelievers. Mr. Goldwin Smith, it is true, 
protests with great force and some exaggeration—for instance, 
when he speaks of Cromwell as ‘the greatest human force ever 
directed to a moral purpose,” as if Cromwell had succeeded in 
founding anything—against Mr. Matthew Arnold's estimate of 
Falkland, and pleads the right of the Puritans to be considered 
gentlemen nearly as well as Charles Kingsley did ; and Mr. Bonamy 
Price preaches a most interesting sermon on ‘ One per Cent.,”’ 
that is, on the over-lavishness in all ways, in wage-giving, wage- 
wasting, and loan-lending, by which England, as he thinks, has 
brought about the present stagnation of trade. The Professor, 
however, evidently is very uncertain, like the rest of us, when 
the reaction will come, and his confidence in the recommence- 
ment of railway-building does not entirely convince us. Why 
should it not recommence after a long lull, instead of a short one? 
The world will not end next week. By the way, is this para- 
graph quite sound ? — 

“There is one fact more, of great significance, which must not be 

omitted in this review of our late commercial history. Men of the 
mood of mind of the Unionist workmen are emphatically not savers. 
When wages are large, they do not, like the French peasant, turn a 
portion of them into saving, and thereby increase capital, and the pro- 
duction of wealth in the country. What they extort from employers 
they consume unproductively,—they destroy it in indulgences, and only 
too often in drink. This engenders a very marked distinction between 
exceptional wages and exceptional profits. The marked tendency of 
employers is to make themselves rich, to build up fortunes: but, really, 
fortune means a machine for the constant production of wealth...... 
A heavy holding in railway stocks is the ownership of an instrument 
which enriches not the shareholder only, but the whole country, which 
calls into being a vast power of employing and rewarding labour. The 
mighty towns of England, the countless factories of her manufacturing 
regions, are all savings out of profits: how feeble are the productive 
instruments to which wages can point as the fruit of the labourers’ 
thrift!” 
Where is the proof that the labourers do not save? Many of 
them do not, but a very great number do, and invest their savings 
not only in Savings-banks, but in Friendly Societies, Burial 
Clubs, and extraordinary quantities of useful furniture, which is 
bought of the best kind, because it can then be pawned. Nothing 
is more imperfect than the usual account of workmen’s savings, 
omitting, as it does, all the savings they conceal, and all the 
savings they invest in house-property, furniture, and repayable 
loans to friends in business. Of Mr. Buchanan's poem, “‘ Balder 
the Beautiful,” we cannot speak confidently until the third part 
has appeared to clear up what is at present a most obscure thought. 
The charm of the poem hitherto has, we think, been confined to 
snatches of singularly perfect melody. Among the smaller notices 
at the end is a curiously bold defence of liquor-drinking in mode- 
ration, as one of the few “simple and easy enjoyments left in life.” 
That does not meet the philanthropist’s argument, who says that 
enjoyment is purchased by too great a temptation to the few; or the 
medical man’s, who points out that the enjoyment is apt to diminish 
by use, unless the dose is strengthened,—but it is a side of the 
question which wants stating, nevertheless. 


The most readable paper in the Fortnightly, on “ Insects and 
Plants,” by Sir John Lubbock, we have previously noticed in 
another form ; but the best is probably Mr. Goldwin Smith’s, upon 
‘‘ The Political Destiny of Canada.” He holds that the Dominion 
ought to be made independent, and that if independent, its 
destiny—that is, the aggregate impulsion of its commercial in- 
terests, its social habits, and its ambition—will lead it to merge 
itself in the North-American Republic, which will then nearly 
cover the continent. Mr. Goldwin Smith doubts the loyalty 
of Canada, except as a traditionary feeling among the 
Loyalists expelled from the ‘Thirteen Provinces during 


the war, pointing out with some force that neither the 
French nor the Irish in Canada have any ancestral loyalty to the 
British Crown ; asserts that free-trade throughout the continent 





makes it so suggestive asa precedent for the Conclave about to emerge.” 


is vital to the Dominion, and maintains that there is a distinct 





“held that ultimately, when justice was done, the Slavonic races 
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divergence of political character between Canadians and English- | 
men, while there is a distinct affinity between Canadians and citizens | 
of the United States. He rejects the notion of an Imperial Federa- 

tion, on the ground that even if acceptable to the mother-country, | 
it would not be acceptable to the Colonies, Canada caring even less | 
about Australia than England does, and believes that the oppor- 
tunity for arousing a separate feeling of nationality in Canada has 
passed. The first step towards it would have been legislative | 





union, but federation was chosen instead, and now the national 
pulsation is too feeble to be felt in all the provinces at once. It | 
is upon this point that Mr. Smith’s essay needs a little amplifica- | 
tion. We do perceive that his arguments for the independence of 
Canada are strong, though, we think, answerable, but we do not 
perceive that he has advanced any, except the commercial advan- 
tage of free-trade, for merging herself in the United States. 
That argument by itself has always proved insufficient 
either to unite States or to keep them together when 
united, and we do not see why Canada should be 
more influenced by that single temptation than the South 
was, or than Mexico is. There must be some other temp- 
tation to so great a step, and Mr. Goldwin Smith has not. stated 
it, or stated it only in the assertion that a great State has an 
attractive force over a smaller one. Has it? Is Switzerland 
strongly attracted either by France or Germany, or is Brussels 
at all desirous of becoming part of France? ‘There is a very 
excellent sketch of Miss Martineau by Mr. G. A. Simcox, 
curiously free from both panegyric and depreciation; 
and a most valuable paper by Mr. Stansfeld, a trans- 
lation of Mazzini’s views upon the Eastern Question. He 


would form into four groups, of which, one the Turkish Slavonians, 
would cluster around a revived Byzantium in Hellenic hands ; and 
he advised Italy, once reconstitited and free, to make friends 
with the Austrian Slavonians, the Roumanians, who are half- 
Italian, the Turkish Slavonians, and the Hellenes, and thus 
terminate the Austrian Empire, the Turkish Empire, and the 
European danger which is believed to exist from ‘‘ Czarism :”— 
‘‘The Empire of Austria is an administration, not a State; but 
Turkey in Europe is a foreign encampment, standing alone amid popu- 
lations with whom it has no community of faith, tradition, tendencies, 
or action. The Turks have ne national agriculture, and no capacity 
for administration, which was formerly entirely absorbed by the Greeks, 
as it now is by the Armenians scattered along the shores of the Bos- 
horus, and hostile to the Government they serve. Immobilised by 
ahometan fatalism, surrounded and suffocated by the Christian popu- 
lations, stirred by the breath of Western liberty, the conquering race 
has not for a century past given birth to a single idea, a single indi- 
vidual discovery, or a single song! It numbers less than two millions, 
and these are surrounded by thirteen or fourteen millions of European 
races—Slavonic, Hellenic, and Dacian-Rouman—all of them thirsting 
for life, panting for insurrection. The one thing wanting to insure 
this, and to render it speedily victorious, is union betwoen these three 
elements, who still regard each other with jealousy, in memory of former 
Wars and reciprocal oppression.” 
The work will probably be done by the Czars, just as the work 
in Italy was done by the Kings of Piedmont ; but it will be done, 
though the prophet who saw the goal was blind to the name of 


the winning charioteer. 


The Cornhill is a little dull, in spite of its editor’s admirable 
though much too late criticism of Charles Kingsley, from which 
we must extract one paragraph, as the most accurate estimate we 
have ever seen of Charles Kingsley’s specialty as an observer of 
nature :— 

“ Few people, it is probable, ever had greater faculties of enjoyment 
than Kingsley. His delight in a fine landscape resembled (thongh the 
phrase seems humiliating) the delight of an epicure in an exquisite 
vintage. It had the intensity and absorbing power of a sensual appe- 
tite. He enjoyed the sight of the Atlantic rollers relieved against a 
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purple stretch of heather as the conventional alderman enjoys turtle- 
soup. He gave himself up to the pure emotion as a luxuriant nature 
abandons itself to physical gratification. His was not the contemplative | 
mood of the greater posts of nature, but an intense spasm of sympathy | 
which rather excluded all further reflection. Such a temperament | 
implies equal powers of appreciation for many other kinds of beauty, | 
though his love of fine scenery has perhaps left the strongest mark | 
upon his books. He was abnormally sensitive to those pleasures which 
are on the border-line between the sensuous and the intellectual.” 


That is true, though it should have been added that he could | 
derive and impart the same pleasure through the imagination | first practical suggestion, 


: . ¢ Mien. 
declarations whatever, whether, if minors, as to their 
, . " parents” 
consent, or if adults, as to their own degree of relationship :— 

“No affidavit or declaration can be demanded from them as to thei 
majority, as to the fact that consent has been obtained if either of > 
be a minor, or as to the existence of lawful impediment to their 
Their names, their dwellings, and the length of their residence therein 
having been given, the clergyman can without farther qu 
publish the banns of marriage. He may, indeed, if he please, dels: 
publication for seven days, and use the delay for purposes of inguiry, 
ut this is permissive only, not obligatory upon him.” ‘ 
The number of clandestine marriages is probably considerable 
and it is matter of common talk that in many London churches 
the publication of banns is an empty form. Nobody ean hear 
the names called, and nobody would know them if he did. The 
best remedy of three suggested seems a very simple one,—that 
the application for banns should be in the form of a declaration 
as to all necessary particulars, which declaration should be con. 
sidered an oath, involving the signer who testified falsely in the 
penalties of perjury. 

Maemillan has even less than the Cornhill, except a somewhat 
technical but apparently important paper on ‘ Military Reform.” 
Mrs. Oliphant continues her story of ‘* Young Musgrave,” but it 
drags a little as she gathers the threads together ; and the descrip. 
tions of the children, perfect as they are, become a little tedious, 
appearing, as they will not appear when collected in a book, to 
come over and over again ; and nothing else in the numberreally 
attracts us, except, perhaps, Mr. Palgrave’s sketch of Robert 
Herrick, the ‘last of the Elizabethans,” the ‘‘ sweet and gracious” 
poet of whose life we know as little as of Shakspeare’s, but whose 
verse has so charmed Englishmen for two centuries, and whom 
Mr. Palgrave places positively at the head of all lyric poets between 
Henry V. and a century ago :-— 

“No one else among lyrists, within the period defined, has sneun- 
failing freshness: so much variety within the sphere prescribed to him- 
self; such closeness to nature, whether in description or in feeling; 
such easy fitness in language; melody so unforced and delightful, 
ih Here is no overstrain, no spasmodic cry, no wire-drawn 
analysis or sensational rhetoric, no music without sense, no mere 
second-hand literary inspiration, no mannered archaism ; above all, no 
sickly sweetness, no subtle, unhealthy affectation. Throughout his 
work, whether when it is strong, or in the less worthy portions, sanity, 
sincerity, simplicity, lucidity, are everywhere the characteristics of 
Herrick ; in these, not in his pretty Pagan masquerade, he shows the 
note,—the only genuine note,—of Hellenic descent.” 

Mr. Palgrave should have illustrated his criticism. It is disappoint- 
ing even to irritation to read such a judgment, and not to see the 
verses which, in the critic’s judgment, warrant such high praise. 

Fraser wants new blood. It is full of excellent papers on sub- 
jects which ought to be of interest, treated in a manner to which 
no exception can be taken, but it lacks the first quality of a 
magazine, definite attractiveness. ‘There is nothing in it we par- 
ticularly want to read, and nothing which when read we are 
specially anxious to remember. There is entertainment in the 
account of the popular songs of Tuscany, though we may not 
praise the grace of the translations, of which these two lines, the 
refrain of a Pisan peasant’s song, is a fair specimen :— 

« O biondina, come la va, 
Senza la vela la barca non va!” 

‘“ My fair-haired beauty, how is’t with thee? say: 

Without the sail, the boat may not make way!” 
And there is value, we imagine, in the account of ‘the 
desperate effort of the railway companies to buy up the 
Northern canals, for the sake of the coal traffic, and in the sug- 
gestion that the railways are probably blundering, carrying coal 
almost at a loss to their shareholders, which if carried by water 
would raise the canal dividends to 10 and 16 per cent., while by 
the second method the cost to the consumer would be diminished 
half-a-crown per ton. The writer, however, does not give space 


to his work, and the reader, unless specially acquainted with the 


subject, has not only to take his calculations as accurate, bu‘ ‘0 
assume that his data are all correct, before he allows himself to » 
convinced. He evidently knows his subject thoroughly, but if he is 
to convince the public, and direct attention and capital to 
water-traffic, as he evidently desires, he must give his views 1D 
a more diffuse and therefore more attractive form, With his 
that the railway companies should be 


alone. He had never seen a tropical scene when he wrote ‘‘West- | compelled to furnish fuller information about their canal c 


ward, Ho.” We suppose it is our fault that we cannot enjoy, 
indeed, can hardly read, ‘‘ The Rationale of Mythology,” and 


can see in ‘‘ The Levelling Power of Rain” only a very hazy | 
statement of what everybody knew before, but there is informa- | tion available to men not previous 
tion in the paper on * Quiet Marriages.” There can be no doubt, 
as the writer says, that marriage by banns as now practised does 
admit of clandestine marriages. The applicants need make no | 


is as useless as a dictionary would be in a ch : 


and the coal traffic generally, we most cordially agree. Wemust 


‘find the same fault with the account of “The Bedaween’ of the 


Arabian Desert,” a paper full of knowledge, but not of informa- 
ly well informed. Much of it 

aracter the reader 
did not know, and the whole is more like a catalogue rarso 
of tribes visited by the writer, apparently on expeditions to put 
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chase horses, than an account of the Bedaween. In an article 
called an ‘‘ Apology for the Competitive System,” an examination 
of the extent to which “ cramming ” is and is not possible, there 
occurs a curiously important note, which we quote, merely in the 
hope of giving it further circulation. The fact it states seems in- 
credible, but the story is quite in consonance with the habits of 
the men who govern us and who, as Mr. Disraeli says, “ know 


only one language and never open a book” :— 
«As it is impossible to foresee where a British army may be called 
to act, it might certainly be an improvement to make various 
= modern languages besides French and German admissible at ex- 
aminations for entrance into the military service, Wherever an army 
Jands, the presence of a few officers well acquainted with the language 
of the country would seem most advantageous. But so little do such 
considerations weigh with some of our military administrators, that a 
scheme has been recommended by a committee of officers of standing, 
and is announced to be under consideration at the War Office, for 
officering the service known until lately as the Control mainly by the 
romotion of quartermasters and non-commissioned officers. In other 
words, the duties of collecting and paying for provisions and forage, of 
hiring or purchasing carts, waggons, and baggage animals, of dealing 
with and managing native drivers, and small contractors of all kinds, in 
a country where the English language is unknown, is proposed to be 
placed in the hands of a body of gallant and deserving men, who, with 
scarcely an exception, will understand no syllable of any language 
excepting English.” 
The writer might add—‘‘ And who, with the natural irritability of 
ignorance, are sure to ill-treat the natives, whom otherwise the 


English habit of prompt and regular payment would conciliate.” 


We notice the most important paper in Blackwood elsewhere, 
but there is also a most interesting account of “Crete,” a paper 
thoroughly creditable to the impartiality of its conductors, for it 
is a terrible indictment of Turkish rule. We must extract from it 
two paragraphs, which contain in themselves nearly the whole 
politics of the island :— 


“Wherever we went in the country—whether on the hill-tops among 
the villages, or in the plain among the olive-groves, however beautiful 
the land through which we rode—a sense of silence and of desolation 
0 us. Everywhere are the ruins of farms; the villages are 
thinly peopled ; one hears no murmur ef voices, no laughter or shouts 
of children. The few peasants who are seen wander about listlessly, 
like ghosts among deserted halls. Insensibly the silent Elysian fields 
present themselves before our mind. For the waves of strife and battle 
that have passed over this beauteous isle have swept away the flower of 
all its manhood, and the remnant that is left is watched and held in 
check by armed men. For nearly seven centuries Crete has been 
ruled by force, always striving to exchange its existing government 
for another.” “We have the vessel almost to ourselves. 
One fellow-passenger, a young Cretan Greek, walks with us on 
the deck awhile under the clear stars, and pours out to us his 
hopes and aspirations. He is a medical student, passing through 
his-course at the medical school and hospital of Athens, and is 
going for his vacation to his dear native isle. Greek he is, and proud 
to be called Greek ; and we have early won his heart by repeating, 
as we speak of the still night, some lines of that lovely chorus in 
the Alkestis to ‘Night, sleep-giver to much-suffering mortals.’ But 
like all men mountain-born, he has the true heimweh, the longing 
for home scenery and air. Athens, with all its magic associations, has 
not for him the charm of home. It is of Crete, not of Athens, that he 
longs to speak. He tells us of the longing of his island-race for 
liberty, and says it is to England that they look for help. When will 
the day come when England will cease to uphold the Turk? and why 
does she herself, generous beyond stint to Greece, support the Moslem 
in holding provinces and islands more Greek than those she had herself 
given up tothe Hellenes? Why, he asks, does England force Greece 
to look towards Russia, a nation whose aims are purely selfish, a trait- 
orous child of the Greek Church? And so he pours out his tale of 
woes, and then bursts forth, ‘ Better that England should herself take 
Crete, and that it should never again join Greece, than that it should 
lie prostrate under the heel of the Sultan.’ He has read in tho news- 
papers at Athens articles translated from English journals, saying 
England was likely to take Egypt and Orete, and let Turkey be broken 
up. Isittrne? He knows she has bought the Suez Canal; perhaps 

she will buy Crete.” 


Three millions judiciously offered would buy Crete, and the 
island in two years could take the debt upon its own shoulders, 
and in twenty pay it off from the profits of its revived trade in 
Cretan wine, the Malvoisie of our ancestors, the Malmsey of our 
grandfathers, and which still exists in Crete :—‘‘ What shall we 
say of the wine, that Malavese wine which our host had treated 
so lightly that he had been giving it to his servantstodrink? Of 
a pale amber colour, dry and clean on the palate, with the purity 
of the purest Montilla, and a bouquet exclusively its own, it was 
nectar for the gods. And no wonder, for it came from the very 
cradle of the finest Malmsey vines, and was ripened to perfection 
by the climate.” 


ener 
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The Kingdom of the Heavens. By Francis J. B. Hooper, B.A., Rector 
of Upton Warren. (Hodder and Stonghton.)—The object of this long 


incorrect interpretations of the Scripture phrase, “the kingdom of the 
heavens.” That phrase, he insists, always refers to » human kingdom, 
which from the time of Adam had been gradually formed in the third 
heaven, composed of the Saints, and governed by the Logos. At the 
end of the six ages, A.M. 6000—A.D. 70—it was promised by God that 
this kingdom should descend and be established upon earth. This 
event, therefore, ought to have happened at the date mentioned. It did 
not so happen, because the promise was given conditionally, and the 
conditions were not fulfilled,—men, in fact, were not prepared. The 
writer is one of those who see their own opinions everywhere, and 
see nothing else. 

Nettle-Stings ; or, Country Quarters. By a Yorkshire Pen. 8 vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The “nettle ” is, we suppose, Mrs. Blu’ster, a 
slanderous old woman of worse than doubtful antecedents, who rules the 
little sea-side place of Wrinkleburgh, and a very silly place it seems to 
have been. If the name is, as it seems, an ingenious modification of 
“ Aldborough,” we are inclined to think that Aldborough has cause of 
complaint against “a Yorkshire Pen.” Vulgarity and spite quite 
beyond belief, on the part of Mrs. Blu’ster, and folly equally 
incredible on the part of those who follow her lead, oceupy a great part 
of the story; the rest is taken up with certain love-stories, which are 
not, to our mind, very happily managed. It is mere wantonness of 
caprice when the author goes out of her way to kill the heroine’s 
husband—if Geraldine is the heroine—to make room for such a very 
foolish person as Reginald Langley. Nettle-Stings is not as bad a novel 
as some that it has been our painful duty to notice, but it is not in any 
way pleasant to read. 

Riding-Out the Gale. By Annette Lyster. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
—Singleton Trelawney, who reminds us somewhat, by the way, of 
James Hannay’s‘‘Singleton Fontenoy,” minus his fancy and scholarship, is 
cursed with a father, obstinate, selfish, and passionate, and a very wicked 
and evil-minded cousin. The influence of these two make the “ gale” 
which he has to “ ride out.” There is not much art about the story, or 
careful study about the characters, and yet the book has morit. It is 
impossible to say that the tale is well told, for there is scarcely an effort 
made to impress the reader; there is nothing like grouping, and no 
attempt to increase the interest by the element of suspense. Yet there 
is a certain liveliness about the narrative which makes ono go on read- 
ing it without weariness. Both Hester and Haidée are pleasant pictures 
of women whom we feel to have been worthy, and more than worthy, 
of the love which they won, while Singleton himself has a certain fresh- 
ness about him which makes him a favourite. Altogether, we recom- 
mend Riding- Out the Galeto readers who can be pleased, if not satisfied, 
with tales of moderate merit. And we certainly expect that Miss 
Lyster, if this be, as we conjecture, her first venture, will do much 
better hereafter. She has, anyhow, the merit of not being dull. 


A Plea for Art inthe House. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. (Mac 
millan and Co.)—We wonder what new series for the benefit of the 
British masses will next be commenced. Here we havo the initial 
volume of the “ Art at Home” series, to be followed by further volumes 
on house decoration, drawing and painting, dress, family music, and 
domestic architecture. The design is admirable, and if the following 
numbers are executed with the knowledge, good-taste, and thorough 
earnestness which characterise this, these unpretentious little books will 
effect some real good in the world. We would prefer to see a person 
collecting works of art from a love of art, than from an idea of the 
prudence of such a collection in a pecuniary point of view; yet there 
was wisdom perhaps in appealing to the acquisitiveness of man, as a 
step to taking an art-interest in any particular collection. The hints 
Mr. Loftie gives on buying furniture, pictures, books, and china will be 
very valuable to those who have resolved to start collecting, and not 
the least interesting, and probably the most instructive part of the work, 
is the chapter entitled, “ Art and Morals.” We think the “marble and 
granite columns, the carved-oak stalls, shining glass and silver, coloured 
lights and mirrors” of our modern grog-shops a true indication of the 
rising taste of the working-class, for the publican would not invest in 
such capital unless there was a demand to be satisfied, and this is some 
refutation of the gloomy view Mr. Mark Pattison takes of our Art-con- 
dition. We hope the book will be widely read, 


Village Preaching for a Year. By the Rev. J. Baring-Gould, M.A, 
Seeond Edition. (W. Skeffington and Son.)—The merits and demerits of 
these sermons may be discerned from a single example,—a sermon on 
the text, “Take the rod, and speak ye unto the rock.” “The taking 
the rod was a little bit of ceremony... .. . Tho fault of Moses con- 
sicted in rejecting a ceremony which God had enjoined, because he 
could not see any sense in it.” The Church is then compared to a wife 
who, in the absence of the master of a house, “is left in full charge of 
everything, and exercises his full authority...... Now suppose that 
whilst her husband is away, a wife orders a servant to do a certain 
thing,—he is to return speedily, and she says,‘ Your master will be 
home before long, make yourself tidy, put on a clean gown and apron, 
and smoothe your hair, that you may look neat and respectable when he 
arrives; and light a fire in the drawing-room, that it may be warm and 
cheerful on his return.’ And suppose the servant says, ‘I will not do 
so; master may come when he likes, and I will not put myself out for 





and laborious book is to correct what the writer holds to be loose and 


him, nor dirty a clean grate, which I shall have to blacken afresh to- 
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morrow.’” The application of all this and the meaning of the drawing- 
room fire are obvious enough. ° 

Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire. Vol. Il. By Charles Cox. 
(Chesterfield: Palmer and Edmunds. London: Bemrose.)—Mr. Cox 
continues, with a zeal that is beyond all praise, his labour of describing 
the Derbyshire churches, dealing in the volume before us with the 
Hundreds of the High Peak and Wirksworth. Bakewell, Ashbourne, 
and Wirksworth are perhaps the most important churches spoken of, 
but there are many of the sixty (for that is about the number included) 
which are curious and interesting. Indeed, Mr. Cox seldom fails to 
find out something worthy of note, however insignificant the original 
may have been, and however active the hand of the destroyer. Among 
the curiosities which he has collected is the curious privilege possessed 
by the minister of Peak Forest Chapel of issuing licenses of marriage 
to all who live within the jurisdiction. The chapel in old time, before 
the marriage laws were made strict, rivalled in its scandals the chapel 
of the Fleet Prison. Now, of course, the privilege simply amounts to 
the fact that the incumbent is ex officio a surrogate. We join with Mr. 
Cox in hoping that it will not be allowed to lapse. Another thing we 
have noted is the extremely moderate fee—three shillings—paid to an 
architect for a plan of a new steeple. We notice, but rather for the sake 
of showing that we have studied the book with some carefulness, that 
on page 527 “ Charborough” is written for “‘ Clareborough.” 

Within the Arctic Circle. By S. H. Kent. 2 vols. (Bentley.)— 
There is little to be said about these volumes. Some years ago it 
would have given them a special interest that they came from a Jady’s 
pen. There is nothing unusual about that now-a-days. Miss Kent 
suggests that travellers should visit the more northern parts of Norway, 
and she relates, by way of encouragement, her own experiences, which 
were indeed sufficiently satisfactory; only it seems that the further you 
go, the worse are the mosquitoes. We should say that for those who may 
be intending any such tour this book would be useful. If it were in a 
more convenient shape, it might not be unprofitably taken about. 
Unfortunately, what suits the artificial conditions of the lending-library 
system—which make it pay to have a book as big as possible—will not 
fulfil the requirements of the guide*book. What does the authoress 
mean when she says in her preface (p. 1), “ My experience testifies 
to the fact that the Norwegian authorities are as ready to redress the 
wrongs of foreigners as those of natives?” and in the book (Vol. II., p. 
37), “It would be more to the honour of Gamle Norge and her Norwe- 
gians, that foreign travellers received the same protection and redress 
for wrongs as are afforded to natives ?” 

The Lost Gospel and Its Contents ; or, the Author of “ Supernatural 
Religion” Refuted by Himself. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler, M.A., Rector 
of Honiton, (G, Bell and Sons.)—The title of this book shows that it 
is purely controversial, and that the subject of controversy is, for the 
most part, the one particular conclusion of the author of “ Supernatural 
Religion.” The “lost gospel” is that gospel, or group of gospels, 
which that writer supposes the fathers of the second century to have 
used, written at a period far earlier than that of the existing Gospels. 
The questions which Mr. Sadler proposes are these :—What were the 
contents of this lost gospel, so far as they can be recovered? Was the 
supernatural element as conspicuous in it as in the Gospels which we 
possess? He seeks an answer to these questions chiefly in the writings 
of Justin Martyr, which he examines at length. We think that he 
succeeds in proving that this father must either have been familiar 
with the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, or have acquired his informa- 
tion from a “lost gospel” which contained the substance of their 
writings. His conclusion, therefore, is that if the author of “Super- 
natural Religion” has been successful in tracing the existence of nar- 
ratives earlier than the Gospels we possess, he “ has only succeeded in 
proving that the Gospel narrative itself, in a written form, is at least 
fifty or sixty years older than the books which he attempts to discredit.” 

An Essay on New South Wales. By G. H. Reid. (T. Richards, 
Sydney; Triibner and Co., London.)—It is difficult in a narrow com- 
pass to give a fair idea of this work. The different industries of the 
colony are so manifold, and the natural resources so varied, that justice 
cannot be done to the subject in the columns of a review. A tithe of 
such prosperity as we here read of would be enough to set up any 
reasonable colony. New South Wales, too, is to be commended for its 
choice of a pleader. Even the general reader will here find plenty to 
interest him, As to those who intend to emigrate, they cannot possibly 
do better than invest in this wonderfully well-put-together and prac- 
tical handbook. Our American cousins, with their usual assurance, 
have always insisted that California and other parts of their huge 
Republic have “ whipped” all that the world has yet done in the way of 
commercial progress; but we should not fear, after reading Mr. Reid’s 
essay, to challenge them to equal the enormous development of New 
South Wales, particularly during the past five years. When we learn 
that with a population of less than one-sixtieth of that of the United 
Kingdom, New South Wales already does a trade amounting to nearly 
one-thirtieth of that of the home-country, wo see what a vast future lies 
before this, the pioneer-colony of the Australias. Again, we shall find 
that our own vast return of “ exports” is only twenty-three times that of 
our brethren at the antipodes. We again recommend this book to our 


readers, It is not often that a work, of which “ statistics” aaaeed 


necesearily form a large part takes such an agreeable form. 
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STORMSWORTH, with other Poems and Plays. 








“The originality of this singer is undoubted, for he sings on a variety of subjects 
of the most contrasted character with a freshness and force altogether his owa- — 


Public Opinion. 
ROBERT WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. 
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CHA Oo & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. Small 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 
TT A CHEAP EDITION of 
DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE.—In 9 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, £4 10s. Witki E me OLLIN $’ S mee VELS. 
me WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the Rev.| Avzovina ; MAN and WIFE 
ALEXANDER DYCE. A New Edition, being the Third, with Mr. Dyce’s Final BASIL. POOR MISS FINCH. 
Corrections. HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS.? 
«,* This edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857, but pre- The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
penis » text vory materially altered and amended from beginning to end, with The QUEEN of HEARTS. The FROZEN DEEP. 
body of Critical Notes almost entirely new, and a Glossary, in which the MY MISCELLANIES. The LAW and the LADY. 
Large age of the poet, his allusions to customs, &c., are fully explained. Also, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. Trans- 


lated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN, by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 
60 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 16s. 
SSON’S ASTRONOMY. Translated byC. B. Pitman. 
With 10 Chromo-lithographs, 3 Celestial Charts, and 63 Woodcuts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART; or, the Science of Good 
Livi 


ng. A Translation of the “Physiologie du Goft" of BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
With an Introduction and Notes by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A, 


Atlas folio, half-morocco, gilt, £5 5s. 


DRAWINGS ty the ITALIAN MASTERS. , Reprudnoed 
Notes, Biographical and Artistic, by J. ComyNs Carr. 


“This splendid yolume......Mr. Carr's choice of examples has been dictated by 
wide knowledge and fine tact...... The majority have been reproduced with re- 
markable accuracy. In two cases, minute gradations of light and shade are so 
well rendered that most people would pr the photographs hardly in- 
ferior to the originals. Of the criticism which accompanies the drawings we 
have not hitherto spoken, but it is this which gives the book its special value. 
Such criticism is rare in any country, but it is particularly uncommon in England.” 


—Pall Mali Gazette. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. ‘ , 
The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, and Philo- 
sophy in an English Country House. 

“The book is so clever a book, despite its faults, that it deserves criticism 
of the admonitory rather than the objurgatory kind. We should have to go 
far before we found such a brilliant putting into words of the famous But- 
Jerian maxim as this :—‘ Conscience in most souls is like an English Sovereign: 
it reigns, but it does not govern,’ &€., &€...... We have too often in England been 
given to sneering at epigrams because, as a rule, we cannot write them. Here is 
4 man who can write them, and we hope that he will write more.”—Atheneum. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and numerous Plans, 24s. 
A HIS E B 





TORY of the RIGADE (The Prince 
Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WiLiiam H. Cops, formerly 
Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 





numerous Illustrations, and Frontispieces by Du Maurier, &c. 6s each. 


With 115 Illustrations, uniform with “ Academy Notes,” price Is. 
The NATIONAL GALLERY (BRITISH SCHOOL), with 


Illustrations of the Principal Pictures at Trafalgar uare. By Henry 
BLACKBURN, including Hogarth's “ Marriage & la Mode,” Turner's “ Fighting 
Téméraire,” Frith's “ Derby Day,” Rosa Bonheur's “ Horse Fair,” 4c. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA of ST. PETER. 
By T. A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. Cameron. 3 vols. 
JOHN LEXLEY'’S TROUBLES. ByC. W. Bardsley. 3 vols. 


Cro’ 8vo0, cloth with Ph: hic P. 
TOM HOOD'S POEMS, HUMOROUS and PATHETIC. 


Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 188; large- r ies (only 50 printed), 36s. 
IR PHILIP SIDNEY'S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS, including all those in “ Arcadia.” Edited by the Rev. A. B. GRosART 
With Memorial Introduction, Essay, Notes, and Steel Plate Portrait. 
: Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
TOM TAYLOR’S HISTORICAL PLAYS:—“ Clancarty,” 
* Jeanne D'Arc,” “'Twixt Axe and Crown,’ “The Fool's Revenge,” “ + 
(/mmediately. 


wright's Wife,” &c. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








oo LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 


Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS OARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with. entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 


open from Ten to half-past Six. ——— on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON , Secretary and Librarian. 





EV. H. FOOTMAN, Vicar of 
Lambourn, Hungerford, wants the help of an 
earnest, liberal minded Churchman, as CURATE. 


OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, 1877.—The ELECTION to ELEVEN 
VACANCIES will take place at Midsummer. For 


H OME 





Fine Church and Organ. Some musical knowledge 
desired. Stipend, £140. Population, 1.800. 


Tr IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master, H. Weston Evs, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Vice-Master, E. R. Horton, 
MA., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The Summer Term, 1877, will n for New Pupils 
on Tuesday, May Ist, at 9.30 a.m. School is close 








HELTENHAM 
—Twelve Scholarships: Eight, £40; Four, £20. 
Election Second Week in May.—Apply to 
tary, the College, Cheltenham. 
ROTESTANT EDUCATION 
PARIS. For References and Particulars apply 
to Mademoiselle DELAHAYE, 16 Rue Guttemberg, 
Parc des Princes, Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 


further information, apply to the BURSAR, Sherborne 
School, Dorset. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
EASTER TERM will Begin on Thursday, April 19. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 

by open competition at the nning of next October. 

Trospectuses may be had at the College. 

H. LE BR IN, Hon. Sec. 


COLLEGE, 
the Secre- 


in 





to the Gower-Street Station of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of 
several other Railways. 


4) 
Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- | the Public Schools. 





R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Withernden, Caterham Valley, 
Referees: Colonel E. G. Bulwer; 


IGHGATE. — There will be 
VACANCIES at EASTER in an old-estab- 

lished School for Young Ladies. Resident Foreign 
and English Governesses. Professors attend for 
Modern and Accomplishments. Inclu- 


repares for 








ment or impositions. Mr. Arthur Cohen, Q.C.; Mr. Arthur Durbam; Mrs. 
Prosp may be obtained from the office of the | Wm. Grey; Rear-Admiral Maxse; Mr. Serjeant Parry. 
Col: Ls a 2 Le 
~- YDUCATION in GERMANY.—The 


Parents intending to send boys next term are re- 


Reverend WILHELM MARKEL receives a few 


sive terms, 100 to 120 Guineas.—Address, “ D. G.” 
the Grove, Highgate. 








quested to communicate with the Head Master as soon 
as NET 
'ALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary to the Council. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the 
General Education of Ladies, and for granting Certi- 
ficates of Knowledge. 

PATRONS. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
H.B.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
H.B.H. the Princess LOvIss. 

Visitor: The Lord Bishop of London. 

The Classes will meet for the EASTER TERM on 
THURSDAY, April 19th. New Pupils are to present 
themselves for Examination at 10 a.m. on Monday, 
April 16. Olasses for Conversation in Modern Lan- 
guages and for Greek will be formed on the entry of 
six names. Individual Instruction in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. A Preparatory Class has been 
formed for girls above 14 who are not ready for the 
examination. Boarders are received by Miss Wood, 
at4l Harley Street,and by Mrs. Carpenter, opposite 
the College. Prospectuses may be had on application 
to the Lady Resident, Miss GROVE. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W. 
Higher Lectures for Ladies. The following 
Courses will be given during the Easter Term:— 
1. Elementary Botany. By R. Bentley, Professor of 
Botany, King's College, London. 
2. English Literature under Elizabeth and James. By 
Rey. E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Principal. 
3. The Legislation of the Last Fifty Years. By Henry 
Craik, B.A., Professor of Modern History. 
4. Geology and Scenery of the British Islands. By H. 
G. Seeley, Professor of Geography. 

A Syllabus of the Courses will be printed soon after 

ter. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 
and 45 HARLEY STREET. 

For Girls under Fourteen. The Classes will open 
for the Easter Term on Thursday, April 19th. Should 
the number of applicants exceed that of vacancies, they 
: —— by 9 Gam titive Examination. 

pectuses ma: on applicatio the La 
Resident, Miss GROVE - oie os 











PUPILS in Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, to educate them 
for a Professional or Commercial Life. He has at 
present one or two vacancies. References can be 
given to English parents whose sons have been under 
his charge. Applications can be made to Mrs. 
MARKEL, who will be at the Rev. F. 8S. Barry's, 
Acton, London, till the 8th of April. 


RIVATE TUITION—TWO VACAN- 

CIES.—The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A. 
(Cambridge Math. beg ay Le Bas Prizeman, 1868), 
assisted by a Graduate in Classical Honours, prepares 
FOUR PUPILS for the University and Competitive | 
Examinations. Terms, 200 guineas, or £75 a Term. | 


References: Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Oxford; Sir 
Harry Verney, Bart., Claydon, Bucks, Sir John 
Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, Charles Smith, Esq., 


Address, Gransboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


Tutor of Sid. Coll., Camb., and others. K 


H EAD MASTER, Salt Schools, Shipley, 
Yorkshire.—The Governors are now ee 
to receive applications for the post of HEAD TER 
for the Boys’ Department, which is to be opened next 
September. A dation, 200. Curriculum similar 
to that of the best Grammar Schools. For copy of 
the pemtatee Deed and particulars as to salary, &c., 
apply to 
WILLIAM FRY, Secretary to the Governors. — 
ONSUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 


| oe CREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 

AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 








RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3isr DECEMBER, 1876. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





Schedule.) 


The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

8. The whole * Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Thus— 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Schedule, will be forwarded. 








E. H. PLUMPTRE, DD, Principal. 





March, 1877. 





The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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PAINLESS 


DEN TIS TRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere 


thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 


struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. -[am glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HuToH rns, 


To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





BARNARD, BISHOP, 


& BARNARDS’ 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘ Another Country Parson.’"— 
See the 7imes, January 25. 


SLOW 


“Excellent in 
every way.”"— 
See the 7imes, Jan. 30. 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


COMBUSTION 


STOVES. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM; 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief, and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
2s 9d a bottle. Sincethe New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 





—_— and COS SOUPS. 





: ered PROVISIONS, and 





Seman and GAME PIES; also, 





—— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—_— SOUP, and _ other 
INVALIDS. 





Se for 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS ;— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY. RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 

2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 

and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 











By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


*“ OHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d Epo. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 








CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


OAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and _ SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


LupGaTe HILL, LONDON, E.O.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 











EPPS’S 
COCOA. 
HEAL AND SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W., 
The Largest House in London for 





EDSTEADS, 
— G, 


_— FURNITURE. 


HEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


Ce INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’S THREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, applicable to all large instruments— 
Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 











| (\HRISTIAN EVIDENCE soorese 
‘C ENCE Soctery. 


SIX DISCOURSES AT 
ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, GLO CESTER 
South Kensington, = ROAD, 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AFTER EASTER 
at 4 o’clock:— "a 


Rev. © Ni BD Mt 
vy. Canon NORRIS, B.D.: “Co; 
to God.” nnn s ‘Witnens 


with the declared Purpose of its Founder.” 
The Lord Bishop of Barn a 
e Lord Bishop of BaTH and WELLS: “The Rigg 
the Church of Christ an Evide ian 
rection.” tte 
a a e APRIL 29. 
v. Professor STANLEY LATHE t 
Christian Scriptures a Standing Mosnent 
Evidence of the Divine Mission of Jesus Ohriats 


May 6, 
Rey. Professor WA0z, M.A.: * God Known 
in the Character of Christ.” Goon on 
May 13. 
Rev. Prebendary Row, M.A.: “Prayer, in Telation to 


Natural Law.” a2 
. BARKER, M. Secretary, 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. aay . 


Se 
IVISECTION.—A LECTURE will be 
given on this subject by HENRY RIBTON 
COOKE, Esq., = the United Methodist 
chool-room, Queen's ad, Bayswater, 
EVENING, April 9. Chair to be ie 
o'clock by Vice-Admiral Sir William King Hall, Kj 
A PUBLIC MEETING in support of Mr. Hoit’ 
Bill for the abolition of Vivisection will be held in 
Onslow Hall, Neville Street, Fulham Road, on Thurs- 
day Evening, the 12th inst. Chair to be taken at 
Eight o'clock by the Rev. G. W. Weldon, M.A, Free 
a to we Lecture and Meeting. 
ndon Anti-Vivisection Society, Offic 180 Bromp- 
ton Road, S.W. . 





3 





SILVER PRIZE CUPS, Goblets, and Ewers of various 
weights, from 24 to 200 oz.; also Superb Jewals, 
Oriental Pearls, Diamond Ornaments, 600 Gold and 
Silver Watches, Cloeks, and Ohro Gold 
Chains, Plated Ware, Dressing-Oases, &c., for gale 
by Auction by 

MESSES, DEBENHAM, STORR, and 

4 SONS, at their Great Mart, King Street, Covent 

Garden, on Tuesday, April 10, and two following days, 

On View. Catalogues post free. N.B.—Similar pro- 

aw, can be included in the Auctions to followon the 

7th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th of April. 

Terms on application. 


fPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and 00., 
OARPET MANUPACTUBMBS TO THE ROYAL 


AM ; 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 

Laundresses with the 

**GLENFIELD STARCH,” 

which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 

the wearer. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often burtfal in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEG 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each i posts free. 
JOHN WHITE, a an 228 f 
ndon. 


OLLOWAY’SPILLS& OINTMENT. 
—EVERYBODY'’s WisH.—One of the many 
causes of the eminent success of this medicine is the 
quiet purifying influence it exerts over the circulation. 
It watches over the new blood forming from the food, 
invigorates the distribution of the mature blood, and 
casts out the old which has done its duty, and whose 
further presence becomes detrimental. By taking 
Holloway’s Pills agreeably to their accompanying in- 
structions, every person may obtain the best permis- 
sible state of health, without interfering materially 
with their usual habits, pleasures, or pursuits. The 
excellence of this medicine cannot 
nor can any one who has not witnessed the marvellous 
effects upon the appetite and all the digestive a. 
have a notion of the powers Holloway's treatment! 














Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


possesses for recovering health. 


Right Rev. Bishop OLavomnow i Manner 
ig ev. Bishop CLAUGHTON, D.D.: « 
the Growth of Christ's Kingdom, insasage 
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AND FIRE and LIFE 


ee 

AND-IN-H 

NCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Hisscmxce, on 


e Office in the world. 

= OO eLE Twine PROFITS are divided amongst 

the Policy-holders. 

HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Streetand Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1792. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
gn0e8 


in all per hGH WILLIAM LOVELL, 
G 
Seoretaries | }oHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
———, cnn ATIQ@TRATTA 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
B incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847—DRAFTS 
{SSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills jat an t 
Money received on deposit. ‘For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
—T TNT 7 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 











Net tl from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
tuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


lication. 
tained on applion ORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS 'ASSURA NCEOOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
‘Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
DIENT 7 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
ore. £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foo- 
chow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 








TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
= ~ ae Schools, is NOW OPEN, from Nine to 
x o'clock. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Pro- 
gramme, replete with Instruction and Amuse- 
ment.—Ye WONDERFULLE TALE OF WHYT- 
TYNGTON AND HYS CATTE, a new and original 
version, by TIFKINS THUDD, Esq.; given by Mr. 
SEYMOUR SMITH.—HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE, a 
pular Lecture, with interesting Experiments, by 
rofessor GARDNER.— BUDS AND LEAVES, a 
charming Spring Lecture, by Mr. J. L. KING.—THE 
COMPOSITION OF LIGHT, with splendid Ilustra- 
tions by the Unrivalled Scientific Apparatus manufac- 
tured by Mr. Darker; by Mr. J ee KING.—THE 
SEANOE, an entirely New Edition, by the Poly- 
technic Medium.— Master TAYLOR, the Premier 
Plate-Dancer and Artificial Clairvoyant. — Madame 
HICKSON'S COSTUME RECITALS, &c., &. Ad- 
mission to the whole, Is; Schools and Children under 
ten, 6d; Reserved Stalls, 2s 6d. Open from 12 till 5 


and 7 till 10. 
ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovrs. 








finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
8. da. s. d. s. d. 
34-in. ivory handles, per doz....14 0...11 0... 6 0 
3g do. do. 18 0..14 0... 7 0 
34 do. tobalance do. 20 0..15 0... 7 0 
33—Stsédo. do. do. 26 0.20 0.. 8 0 
+ do. do. do. 30 0...22 0... 8 0 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0..24 0.1. 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0.,,28 0...10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0... 35 0...13 6 
4 do.silver ferrulesdo. 42 0.,..35 0..15 0 
4 do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 0 ... 35 Ow ss 
Do. electro-sil.handles do. 23 0...19 O.. 7 6 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing | int to 





ger, by app 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street: 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W. 


' €enanemmaied LL WHISKY. 
KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 








also issue circular notes for the use of t llers by 
the overland route. 


tad 


of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 





Lge ape the agency of parties 

with and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 

British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 

same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 

4c, and the effecting of remittances between the 
ed dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Established in 1797. 
0. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, ~~ Henry Lancelot Holland, 
— E. Coope, Esq., Es 


, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.LP., F.B.S. 


Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxle , Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- the 


Benjamin Shaw, > 
hart, Esq. - “"— 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, 
Esq., M.P. 





Dudley Robert Smith, 


Esq. 

: Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 

four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 

profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
of premium, or paid in — the option of 


Low rates without participation in profits. 
LOANS, in connection with Life Assurance, on 
qearee security, in sums of not less than £300. 
INTINE INSURANCE.—Policies payable in the 
lifetime of the Assured are granted with participa- 
tion in profits on the tontine principle. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Pro apply to 
ROBERT OC, TUCKER, Secretary. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 





Perfect -Bag.— 
Travel at Bee ® Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 


NEIMAN EROS A Nap Aric roger 
e ew . 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL 
8 PRIZE MEDAL. 
BY S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delici d valuable article.”"— 
; ous an uable ic 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
Superfiuous oil."—food, Water, and Air, edited by 


. Hassall. 
INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 











U1 is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLu:— 

“IT have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUN VLLLE and CO. are the 

la. holders of Whisky in the world, Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is ded by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Mesers. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE'S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'S POTASS- WATER. 

Consumers are poy | requested to ask for 

SCHWEPPE'S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (a 

Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public. 

To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 

Merchants, and Grocers. 


— UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unex pected mourn- 
ing require the i diat jon of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at is per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if —- at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Rk ble esti also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving on, or small families, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Reg ent Street, W. 


DURE, FRAGRANT, & DURABLE. 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
« Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 


of balms to the skin.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited b 
WILSON, 


ERASMUS . B.S. 




















RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall 
The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


Now ready, 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 
HE VIVISECTION QUESTION 
PULARLY DISCUSSED. By Dr. L, 
HERMANN, of Ziirich. Translated and ited by 
ARCHIBALD Dickson, M.D. 
WILLIAMS and NorGgats, 14 Henrietta Street, 





Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 
HE DAILY EXPRESS.—The New 


Daily Newspaper, on Church of England princi- 
ples and Independent Politics, will commence issue 
on Tuesday, the Ist of May. 

Intending subscribers who have not yet sent in their 
names are requested to do so at once. 

Applications for Shares can still be received, and 
will be attended to according to priority, but further 
allotments will only be made as capital may be re- 


quired. 

Express NewsPAPeER COMPANY 
(Limited), 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
(No. 298) will be p on SATURDAY, 
APRIL l4th. TS intended for in- 
blishers later 





ublished 
ADVERTISEMEN 
sertion cannot be received by the Pu 
than MONDAY next, April 9th. 
London: LONGMANS and Oo., 39 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NU of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and 
BILLS by the 9h APRIL. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ISti Is; Py RC Is 2d. 
HE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST for 
APRIL. 

1. FREEWILL AND ITS DEFENDERS. 

2. First CHAPTER OF GENBSIS. 
M.A., F.L.S., F.G:S. 

3. SOCIAL SCIENCE FROM A CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. 
Rey. E. J. Hardy, M.A. 

4. EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT NO PaRT OF CATHOLIC 
Fairs. Rev. F. N. Oxenham, M.A. 

5. COINCIDENCES OF NATURAL AND REVEALED 
RELIGION. Rey. W. W. English. 

6. PROPOSITIONES PRIMARI& DB CORPORE SPIRITUALI. 

WILLIAMS and NorGArs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 
Sle 

REVIEW, for APRIL, 1877. 

CONTENTS. 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 
CELEBRITIES OF FLORENCE. 
Tue Book OF GENESIS AND SCIENCE. 
HUNGARY: ITS RACES AND RESOURCES, 
Taomas WADg. 
SPINOZA. 
Reuss AND URWICK ON THE LATER ISAIAH. 
LITERARY NOTICAS. 
London: * Wesleyan Conference Office.” 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


No, CXXX., for APRIL, is now ready, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
UNIVERSITY SYSTEMS—ENGLISH AND SCOTCH. 
ISLAM. 








Rev. G. Henslow, 





Now ready, price 


6s. 
LONDON QUARTERLY 


NP Om Gono 





Mr. Woon's Discovartgs aT EPHESUS. 
Tas PusLtic Works oF INDIA. 

AckOss AFRICA. 

Russia. 

REFORM IN TURKEY AND COBRCION. 
CONTEMPORARY LITSRATURE. 

London: HoppERr and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row * 


rNHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
warterly Journal of Religious Thoaght and 
ited by CHARLES Beard, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 

‘RIL, 1877. 
JusTYN MARTYN AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL.<I, 


PNMPOHPH oer 


Life. 
10s per annum, post free. AP. 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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r. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 
in consequence of Spurious imitations of 
EA. AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 





iLLS BEST BIRD’S-EYE. | 
—This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNCE | 
PACKETS, in addition to theother. sizes, the Label | 
0 € & reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- | 
unce Packets. 
- D. and H. O. WILLS 
London, #.0.; ana Bristol. °™™™ ene! 


ra. 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; ORx0ssk 


| and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 


ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 











By James Drummond, B.A 

JonaH: A STUDY IN JEWISH FOLKLORE AND 

Revieion. By T. K, Cheyne, M.A. 

CHuRcH. By Hobert Bell. 

CHARLBS KINGSLEY. By Edward 8S. Howse, B.A. 

Wright, B.A. 

ScuMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATS, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

NTATISTLICAL SOCIETY’S 

JOURNAL. Part I., Vol. XL. March, 1877. 
Now 
CONTENTS. 

Statistical Results of the Recent Treaties of Com- 
fessor Leone Levi.—The Growing Preponderance of 
Imports over Exports in the Foreign and Colonial 
Esq.—Some Statistics of the Affiliated Orders o! 
Friendly Societies (Odd Fellows and Foresters). By 

ress of New Zealand. By Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 

ea:—1. Report of Dr. George Mayr on the 
i ra held at Buda-Pest! 
, 1876 «t lated from the German).—2. 
Shaw's Report to the Metropolitan Board of Wor 
3. English Literature iu 1876, from the Publishers’ 
Periodical Keturns, &c 

London: Epwakod STANFORD, 55 Charing Oross, 

REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED, 
are the EFFECTS of 

| JT AMPLOU 

| in Preventing aud Ouring Small-pox, Fevers, 

ana Skin Diseases. Excelieat, refreshing, and in- 


Tit1aAN. By Charles Beard, B.A. 

SrrRacss’s RELATIONS TO HsGEL AND TO THE 

CANON MOZLEY ON THE OLD Testament. By Johz 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Edinburgh. 

ready, price 5s. 
merce between different States of Europe. By Pro- 
Trade of the United Kingdom. By Stephen Bo 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq.—On the Recent Economic Pro- 
Exhibition of Charts ns Diagrams at the Ninth we 
Pines in the Metropolis during 1876. From Oaptain 
Circular.—4. Wrecks, Sun-spots, and Rainfall 
8.W 
GH’S PYKETIC SALINE 

vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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SPECTATOR. 


THE 


{April 7, 1877, 





Now ready, Vol. I., 8¥o, cloth, price 15s. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 


Illustrated with Portraits, Engravings on Steel and 

Wood, after Alex. Nasmyth, Sam Bough, R.S.A., Sir 

William Allan, P.R.S.A., Clark Stanton, A.R.S.A., &€. ; 

Facsimiles from original MSS., Coloured Maps, 
Music, &c. 


Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by W. S. DOUGLAS. 


With an Essay on the genius of Burns by Professor 
NICHOL, Glasgow. 


A limited impression on Large Paper, with India 
proof Plates, royal 8vo, 28s, per volume. 


The special features of this New Edition are :— 

The Poems and Songs will comprise many pieces 
which have not appeared in any edition, as well as 

dditional stanzas to already published poems. 

The Prose Works will contain a large number of 

mportant unpublished letters, besides the completion 
of many others bitherto printed in an imperfect form. 

Whenever possible, the original MSS. have been 
collated, with the result that many valuable and in- 
teresting variations will here first appear. 

The arrangement of the Poems and Lyrics in chro- 
nological order, detached from the Letters, will be ex- 
emplified for the first time, and with the exhaustive 
editorial notes, will lend additional interest to the 
poet's life. 

Words requiring definition are explained at the 
bottom of each page, and the original channel of pub- 
lication is indicated at the head of each poem. 

An index of first lines, tables of contents, and com- 
prehensive general indexes will be furnished. 


Edinburgh : WILLIAM PATERSON. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


1. DANIEL DERONDA. Four vols. feap., 21s, | 


cloth. 
2. MIDDLEMARCH. One vol. crown 8vo, 
78 6d, cloth. 
8. SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Crown 8vo, 
8s, cloth. 
. ADAM BEDE. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d, cloth. 
. SILAS MARNER. Crown 8vo, 2s 64d, cloth. 
. FELIX HOLT. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 
. The SPANISH GYPSY. Sixth Edition. 
Feap., 78 6d, cloth. 
. The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems. 
Second Edition. Feap., 6s, cloth. 


10. WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS 
from the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Fcap., 
6s, cloth gilt. 


A ol 


RDN 


eo) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


NO COUPONS REQUIRED. 
Sent free by post, for 7s 64. 
ARTOONS (The) of RAFAELLE. 
Seven in Number. Size, three 17 x 14; and four 
204 x 14. Printed from the Steel Plates. Post-Office 
Orders payable to William Tegg. 
London: WILLIAM Tk&GG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
ANDSEER’S DIGNITY, and IM- 
_4 PUDENCE. Size, 22 x 17. No transfer, but 
printed from the steel plate in the best style. Free 
by post, for Is 6d. P.0.0. payable to William Tegg. 
as WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
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Next week will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 7s 6d. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS ERSKINE, 
OF LINLATHEN. 
From 1800 till 1840. 
Edited by WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., 
Author of “‘ Memoir of Dr. Chalmers.” 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


BOOKS FREE BY POST. 


Any Book of One Shilling and upwards in 
value sent, safcly packed, post free, on receipt of 
a P.O. Order for the published price, 


*,*" A NEW CATALOGUE of 
HANDSOMELY-BOUND BOOKS /or 


Presents, sent post free on application. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S THEOCRITUS. 
Now ready, price 78. 


Ee oOe es £T OS 


CODICUM MANUSCRIPTORUM OPE 
Denuo Recensuit 
CHRISTOPHORUS WORDSWORTH, §.T.P., 
Episcopus Lincolniensis ; 

Coll. SS. Trin. Cant olim Socius, 

Et Academiae Orator Publicus 

Cambridge: DgiGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: 
GrorGe BELT, and Sons. 


ORE THAN A MILLION; or, a 
Fight for a Fortune. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ Worked ont with a completeness and ingenuity 
alike surprising. Shows keen insight into human 
nature, and a rare power of satire.”—WNonconformist. 

“ There has not often been put into a fictional form 
®@ more vigorous picture of the effect of the greed for 
wealth. The story is told with much breadth of 
humour and force of narrative style.”"—Scotsman. 

DALDY., IsBIsTER, and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


CADEMY of ARTS, DUSSELDORF. 
—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or 
by post 44d), for View; also View of Dutch Estab- 
lishment, Port Said—New R.C. Church and Schools, 
Market Harborough—Cause of the Morpeth Calamity 
—Professor Barry's Lectures—Ecclesiastical Decora- 
tions—Ornament and Colour—Ancient Monuments 
Bill—Practice amongst the Greeks, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street; and all Newsmen. Fifty-six pages. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 

CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 

by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 

article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 

Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 

Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
BO many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 














OUR BEAUTIFUL STEEL 
nea ENGRAVINGS sent free for 6s 6d. Stamps, 
08 Sd. 

_HIGHLAND SHEPHERD'S HOME. By LAnosger. 


17 joy 15}. 

ADY and SPANIEL. By LANDSEER. 16 by 14}. 
VESPER BELL. By CO. RuBEN. 17} by 15}. 
MAIDENS atthe WELL. By BENDEMAN. 19 by 16. 

Sold separately. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Illustrated, imperial 32mo, ‘cloth, 28; by post, 2s 2d, 
EVIL on TWO STICKS. By Aran 


Rene Le SaGeg, Author of “Gil Blas.” 
Translated from the Best French Edition; with a 
Sketch of the Author's Life. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


EW FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENG- 
LISH FRENCH DICTIONARY, on the basis of 
Nogent. By a Member of the University of Paris. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Oo., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 

No. 59 GREAT PULTENEY STREET, BATH. 
Important and Genuine Sale of the Rare and Valuable 
IBRARY of BOOKS, late the Property 

_d4 of the Right Rev. CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of St. David's, Deceased; also the 
superior Household Furniture, small Cellar of Choice 
Wines, and other contents of his late Lordship's 
Residence. 

Mr. RAINEY has the honour to announce that he 
has received instructions from John Thirlwall, Esq., 
to SELL by AUCTION, oper the Premises, 59 Great 
Pulteney Street, Bath, on TUESDAY, April 10th, 1877, 
and eight following days of business, commencing at 
Twelve o'clock precisely. 

The Contents of the above Residence, comprising the 
LIBRARY of BOOKS, which contains many Thousand 
Volumes of choice Works in various Languages, in 
Theology, Philosophy, History, Topography, Bio- 
graphy, and Travel; also fine Editions of the Greek 
and Latin Classics, and important Illustrated Works, 
the whole of which are in excellent condition, and 
many well bound. 

The HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE comprises Wal- 
nut and Rosewood Drawing-Room suites; two Piano- 
fortes, Harmonium, Pedestal and other Writing Tables, 
Mahogany Winged Book-case, ranges of polished Pine 
Book-shelves, Dining-Room and Study Furniture, the 
contents of several Bedchambers, and various Effects. 

The whole of which will be on View on Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday, the 6th, 7th, and 9th days of 
April, between the hours of Ten and Five o’Clock, by 
Catalogues only, price 1s (to admit four persons), to be 
obtained at the Offices of the AUCTIONEER, 20and 21 
Southgate Street, Bath, or at the place of Sale. The 
Mansion to be Let, Unfurnished. 


$6 HE GRANVILLE.” — PRIVATE 

SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 hour 45 min. 
Departures every Friday from Charing-Cross at 3 45, 
and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m, returning the following 
Monday morning. See bills. 


“rNNHE GRAN VILLE.”—“ The situation 
of the palatial establishment on a cliff some- 
what removed from the town, though conveniently 
proximate thereto, is an advantage greatly augmented 
by is superb suite of ozone, and various other health- 
giving baths, its well-constructed rink, its excellent 
and cheerfully-appointed table d’h6te, and all other 
liberal additions of comfort, luxury, and amusement, 
since the hotel bas come into the present enterprising 
hands."—Daily Telegraph, 29th March. 
Address THE MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. 

















13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STreer, 


'HURST & BLACKETT’s 
| NEW WORKS. 
| 


Celebrities I Have Known. 

Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. SECOND SERIES, 2 
‘This new series of Lord William Lennoy' 
miniscences is fully as entertaini. wee 
| one."—Pali Mall Gazette. so Preceding 


‘My Life, from 1815 to 1849 

=! Cupuene Leseee, Sommerty of the Royal N; “4 

Youth by Sea ‘cad Land.” “Sve ae . a 
[Just ready, 


My Year in an Indian Fort. By 


Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of “ Through ussia.” 
vols., with Illustrations, 21s. as 2 


Tales of our Great Families, By 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. 


Professor CHARLES DuKE Yoneée. § 
CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol. with Portealn = 


’ 
Lodge’s Peerage and Barone 
for 1877, under the especial Patronage of 
MasEsTy. Corrected by the Nobility, and oop. 
taining all the New Creations. Forty-sixth 
Edition. 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully en. 
graved, bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Bridget. BY M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of * " &e. 8 vols. 


All for Herself. By Shirley 
Post, 


SMITH. ae 
“A decidedly clever story, well worth reading” 


Mignon. By Mrs. Forrester, 
uthor of ‘Diana Carew,” “Dolores,” &. 3 vols, 


‘** Mignon’ may reckon upon wide popularity, for 
it interests from first to last.”"—John Bull, 


Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Hep- 
WORTH DIXON. SECOND EDITION, 8 vols. 

“ Mr. Dixon's novel has decided merits. Nota few 
of his conceptions are fresh and original; many of 
bis scenes are highly dramatic; many of his de- 
scriptions show a keen faculty of artistic observa- 
tion, and impress you with a lively sense of their 
fidelity.” —Times. 


Mr. Charlton. By the Author 


of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
“ A very readable, entertaining novel."—Post, 


Winnie’s History. By M CM. 


Smpson. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


Shortly will be issued. 


MODERN MINISTER. 
Being the Initial Work of a Series to be called 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert Warts, MD. 
M.K.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Buistrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY. 


48 OHEAPSIDE. 


pir by Broadwood and others; 
HARPS, by Erard.—KEITH, PROWSE, and 
CO. undertake the selection for buyers upon terms 
which they cannot otherwise obtain. Keith, Prowse, 
and Co. repair or exchange worn or injured instru- 
ments of every description.—City Royal Musical Re- 
pository, 48 Cheapside. 


A'USICAL BOXES, by Nicole Freres. 

—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., direct im- 
porters, have the largest STOCK of really flue BOXES 
in Europe, £3 to £300. The new rooms devoted to 
display of these instruments are now “ 
acting and Barrel Pianofortes, 16 guineas to 120 
guineas. 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, 

as exhibited at the International Exhibition, 

vibrating with the slightest breeze, including case and 

key, 3ls 6d; Double Harps, two guineas to four 

guineas.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., Manufacturers 
No. 48 Cheapside. 


LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty 
of tone unsurpassed, four guineas and seven 
guineas; Rudall’s Prize-medal Flutes, new an 
second-hand. A great variety of second-hand Flutes, 
one guinea to 25 guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, and 
CO.’s Manufactory, 48 Cheapside. 





























ol et het 
ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL 

is best. Covered back, machine head, &c., five 
guineas; including light case, £6. Other models, one 
to 12 guineas. Self-instructing book, with aire, oonf 
&c., 68 net, post fre.—KEITH, PROWSE, and 00- 
Manufacturers, No. 48 Cheapside. 
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TRUBNER AND cO’S LIST. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
(TURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY. 


By JouN REYS. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-458, cloth, 12s. 


H ADJECTIVES in-ABLE, 
OnENGLIS Reference to RELIABLE. By Fitz- 
gpwaRD HALL CE. M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., 
formerly Professor of Sanskrit Language and 
Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, in King’s 
College, London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-238, cloth, 


7s 6d. 


‘ENFER: Essai Phil ique et 
L Historique sur les Légendes de la Vie Future. 
Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, 
paper wrapper, 6s, Only 250 copies printed. 
«M. Delepierre’s work is interesting not only to the 
theologian, but to the anthropologist.”— Pall Mail 


Gazette. 
SONGS of the EMITIC. In English 


s 
‘Verse. By G. E. W. Crown 8vo, pp. 140, cloth, 5s. 


A SIMPLE TRANSLITERAL 
GRAMMAR of the TURKISH LANGUAGE. 
Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogues 
and Vocabulary. By EpWIN ARNOLD, WA. 
CSL, F-2.G.8. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth, 2s 6d. 

eoeee grammar and vocabulary by the aid of which 
it would be quite possible to acquire a colloquial know- 
ledge of the Turkish language within six weeks."— 


NTARY GRAMMAR of the 
TURKISH LANGUAGE. With o few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 48, cloth, 3s 6d. 


WAIFS and STRAYS from the FAR 
EAST; being a Series of Disconnected Essays on 
Matters relating to China. By FrepEric HENRY 
BALrour. 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. 224, cloth, 10s 6d. 

“His opinions are well worthy of attention; they 
are ably expressed, and are evidently the result of 
te | thought...... Well calculated to correct some 
of the crude and erroneous ideas which have recently 
been put forth on the subject of China and its inhabi- 

tants." —Saturday . 


The FOLK-LORE of CHINA, and its 
Affinities with that of the Aryan and Semitic 

. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.RGS., 
M.R.AS,, Author of “A Handbook of the Canton 
Vernacular,” &c. 8vo, pp. 168, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD by 
its OWN HISTORIANS: the Mubammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of 
the late Sir H. M. ExiioT, K.C.B. Revised and 
Continued by Professor JOHN Dowson, M.R.A.S., 
Staff eT Sandhurst. Vol. VIL Pp. viii.-574, 

21s. 


INCIDENTS the BIOGRAPHY of 
DUST. By H. P. MALet, Author of “The In- 
terior of the Earth,” &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, 
cloth, price 6s. 


WHAT is VITAL FORCE? or, a Short 
and Comprehensive Sketch, including Vital 
Physics, Animal Morphology, and Epidemics, to 
which is added an Appendix upon Geology: Is 
the Detrital Theory of Geology Tenable? By 
RicHARD FAWCETT BATTYE. 8vo, pp. iv.-336, 
cloth, price 7s 6d. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. A 
Manual of the Mechanics of Engineering and of 
the Construction of Machines, with an Introduc- 
tion to the Calculus. Designed as a Text-book for 
Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use 
of Engineers, Architects, &c. By JULIUS WEIS- 
BACH, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Professor at the 
Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &c. Trans- 
lated from the German by ECKLkY B. Coxe, A. M., 
Mining Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 902 Wood- 
cuts, pp. 1,112, cloth, £1 11s 6d. 

“The volume is one which should be carefully and 
thoughtfully studied by every one aspiring to a promi- 
nent position in the engineering or any allied pro- 
fession, for from the manner in which the information 
is given the whole of the facts and hypotheses 
necessary to be known can be learned and readily 
stared in the memory.”—Mining Journal. 


The HISTORY of the REFORM 
MOVEMENT in the DENTAL PROFESSION 
in GREAT BRITAIN during the last Twenty 
Years. By ALFRED HILL, Licentiate in Dental 
Surgery of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, Dental Surgeon to the Dental Hospital of 
London, and late Honorary Secretary to the 

bg and Medical Committee of that Institu- 
tion. Crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


RECENT. 
TRANSACTIONS of the SECOND SES- 


SION of the INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of 
ORIENTALISTS. ‘Held in London in September, 
874. Edited by Ropert K. Dov6.as, Hon. Sec. 
8v0, pp. 464, cloth, 21s. 


SAPPHO : wa ‘nad 
: i a Tragedy in Five Acts. 


ords of the Heart,” 


e King's Stratagem,” &c. With Steel En- of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally 


NEW SERIES OF MR. FROUDE’S ESSAYS. 
Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Third Series. 
By J. A. FROUDE, MA 


CONTENTS OF THE THIRD SERIES :— 


ANNALS of an ENGLISH ABBEY. LUCIAN. 
REVIVAL of ROMANISM. DIVUS CESAR. 
SEA-STUDIES. ON the USES of a LANDED GENTRY. 


SOCIETY in ITALY in the LAST DAYS of the 
ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


PARTY POLITICS. 
LEAVES from a SOUTH-AFRICAN JOURNAL. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





THE MODERN NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 2s, boards; or 2s 6d, cloth. 
L O T H A I R. 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of BEACONSFIELD. 
“Ndsse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis."—Ter. 


*,* To be followed, on the 1st of each alternate month, by Lord Beaconsfield’s other Novels 
and Tales, each complete in 1 vol., price 2s, boards ; or 2s 6d, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Ready at all Libraries on April 10, demy 8vo, 12s. 


BRYAN WALLER PROCTER 
(BARRY CORNWALL). 
An Autobiographical Fragment and Biographical Notes. 


WITH PERSONAL SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARIES, UNPUBLISHED LYRICS AND 
LETTERS OF LITERARY FRIENDS. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL Il. 


WORK IN TURKEY: 


A Revelation !! 


RUSSIA’S 





TRANSLATION OF 


“LES RESPONSABILITES.” 
By EDGAR WHITAKER. 
Price 3s. 





. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL, PRICE 2s 6d. 


THE IDEA OF COMEDY. By George Meredith. 

THE TOURIST IN PORTUGAL. By John Latouche. 

MRS. JACK. A Story. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 

THE ART OF LYING. By C. Elliot Browne. 

MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By H. Vernon Lee. 

A GLANCE AT THE COMETS. By E. V. Heward. 

THE MYSTIC; or, a Journey to Edinburgh. A Tale. By John Dangerfield. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON'S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
heated than in the ordinary 





Sraving. Third Edition.’ Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s éd. | Sitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 





Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





London ~TRUBNER and 60., Ludgate Hill. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
Tue PoLiTicAL Destiny OF CANADA. By Goldwin Smith. 
FEUDAL PROPERTY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By Sir H. S. Maine. 
INSECTS AND PLANTS. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 
CiceRO AS A POLITICIAN. By Anthony Trollope. 
Miss MARTINEAU. By G. A. Simcox. 
On StTmmMULANTS. By Dr. Burney Yeo. 
MAZZINI ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 4 Right Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P. 


NEUTRAL RigHTs. By the Ear! of Air! 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HOUSEHOLD ORGANISATION. By Mrs. 


CADDY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

“Mrs. Caddy, however, possesses considerable taste,and her advice on many 
subjects is sound and valuable, and it is given in pleasant, clear, well-chosen 
language...... The book is written throughout in a spirit of fairness and tolerance 
rarely found in reformers.”"—Pall Mall. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 


HISTORICAL COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS in the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an Introductory Notice by SAMUEL 
REDGRAVE. With numerous Chromo-lithographs and other Illustrations. 
Published for the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


TWO CHANCELLORS : Prince Gortchakoff 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. Jut1AN KiLaczko. Translated by Mrs. Tarr. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWELVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 
BULGARIA; being a Revised Edition of “ A Residence in Bulgaria.” By S. 
G. — Cxatr, Captain late 2ist Fusiliers, and CHARLES A. BropHy. Demy 
8vo, 9s. 


4 - 
SPORT in MANY LANDS. By “Tae Otp 
SHEKARRY.” With 164 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 

‘* It is satisfactory to find these volumes as practically useful and as interesting 
as any recent book of travel with which we are acquainted, while they show no 
diminution in powers of observation and daring on the part of their writer. The 
qualities of a keen, bold, yet humane sportsman are here admirably delineated.” — 
Atheneum. 














NEW NOVELS. 


THAT LADY LYNWAY: a Novel. 2 vols. 


(This day. 
PROUD as LUCIFER. 3 vols. By Burke 
O’FARRELL. (This day. 
KING or KNAVE? By the Author of “ Hilda 
and I,” “ Spiders and Flies,” &c. 2 vols. [Next week. 








The CHATEAU de VESINET: a Memory of 
France. A Tale. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


“ A book to be read and re-read...... Every character is sharply defined, the con- 
-versations are natural, the plot is ingenious, and there is a freshness about the 
story which gives it a singular charm.”— Whitehall Review. 





SECOND EDITION of HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. 


BOUND to WIN: a Tale of the Turf. By 
HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Captain Smart has succeeded admirably in a very difficult task......' There is 
not @ poor description nor a dull page in the novel. ‘Che book bristles with good 
things, which tell of shrewd observation, varied knowledge of the world, and con- 
siderable power of epigrammatic expression.”— World. 

“ From one point of view it is a novel of society, pure and simple ; from another, 
it is a text-book on racing matters as pleasant and as reliable as ‘Market Har- 
borough ' upon the doings in the grass countries."—Home News. ‘ 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


SONGS, BALLADS, AND STORIES. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
Author of “Lawrence Bloomfield,” &c. 
Including Many now first collected, the rest Revised and Rearranged. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
a brea eel nd yore and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
A’ GUE, with Pri f 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, ‘and Scheoks, >. bc. eB, + Any _ 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SONS. 
NEW WORKS. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of the 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ The appearance of a new edition of Sir E. Creasy's ‘ History of the Ottomang’ 
is of the greatest importance at this moment, when so much depends that 
history being understood, and when it has been so systematically falsified, Itis 
in Fa —_— necessary for us to give our commendation to this very valuable book.” 
— Vanity Fair. 


A WINTER in the CITY of PLEASURE; 


or, Life on'the Lower Danube. By FLORENCE K. Berger. In lar, crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. ” 


“ There is not a page of dull writing in the book. From beginning to end the 
matter is amusing, and the style keen, racy, and incisive. It is like the clever chat 
of a brilliant conversationalist. The author rings the changes from graye tg oy 
incessantly, yet without once letting the interest flag."—Morning Post. 


SIND REVISITED. By Captain Richard 


Burton. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 


CHRISTIANITY and ISLAM: the BIBLE 


and the KORAN. By the Rev. W. R. W. STsPHENs, M.A., Author of “gt, 
John Chrysostom.” In crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LITERARY REMAINS of the Late 


CHARLES F. TYRWHITT DRAKE. Edited, with a Memoir, by W. Busayr, 
M.A. 8vo, 14s. 


NEW EDITION of 


Lady HERBERT'S THREE PHASES of 


OHRISTIAN LOVE. In crown 8vo, 5s. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 8 vols, 
[Just ready. 


FOUR STUDIES of LOVE. By A. W. 
pessnes, Joint Author of the Comedy “‘New Men and Old Acres.” 3 yols, 
crown 5vo. 


CAMILLE’S TORMENTOR. By the Author 
of “ We are Worldlings,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“*Camille’s Tormentor’ will sustaia its author's reputation. The book is ¢ 
good example of the benefits of condensation, The story is one to be read 
straight through, and quite deserves such a success with the public as it is almost 
sure tu win.”—Morning Post. 


BLACK SPIRITS and WHITE. By Frances 
ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “A Charming Fellow,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
« All these things are told with no little skill and feeling...... As a rule, the 


publication of a story in weekly parts tells greatly against its artistic complete- 
ness, but we have no such fault to find with Miss Trollope’s novel."—Zimes. 


NEW EDITION of 


BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawley Smart. 


Price 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price lis. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


‘‘A standard work of reference.”—Zancet.——‘‘A book of first-rate morit."= 
Practitioner ——‘ Very full and exhaustive throughout.’'—Spectator—— A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."—Chemicat News. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies 
of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
is NOW READY, ahd will be forwarded, postage free, on application. This Oata- 
logue contains the Life of the Prince Consort, Life’and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
Schuyler’s Turkistan, Daniel Deronda, Madcap Violet, Joan, and an unusually 
large Selection of other Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philo- 
sophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially 
commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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BOOKS PREPARING. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map and numerous 
Illustrations. 


THROUGH NORWAY with LADIES. 
W.MAarttTiIev WILLIAMS, F.B.A.S., F.0.S., Author 
of “Through Norway with a Knapsack.” 
Jume will present the smoother aspects of 
in sauaiiion experience as obtainable by 
those who do not desire to “ rough it” with a knap- 
pack, but rather to see the best of Norway with as 
much comfort and luxury as the country affords, 
© include, in @ popular and readable form, 
Po observations on the glaciation of Scandi- 
mavia, on general glacial phenomena, and on the 
modern theories concerning the extent and operation 
of ancient glaciers. 


Feap. 8yo, cloth, with Map and Plan. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the COUNTY 
of SUSSEX. Containing full information con- 
cerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both on 
the Coast and Inland. By G. F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.AS., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of “A Handbook for Eastbourne,” &c. 


Feap. 8yo, cloth, with Map. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the WEST 
RIDING of YORKSHIRE. Containing full infor- 
mation concerning allits principal Places of Resort 
and Interest. By G. PHILLIPS Bevan, F.G.S., 
Author of “ Handbook to the County of Kent,” &c. 


New Edition (Season, 1877), crown 8vo, cloth. 


LONDON GUIDE and MAP. How to 


Get from or to any part of London or its Suburbs, 
Public Buildings, Places of Worship, Exhibitions, 
Institutions, Places of Amusement, &c., with 
Times, Fares, Prices of Admission, &c. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map. 


GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. 


Translated from the German of M. CAVIEZEL. 


Tyol. post 8yo, with numerous Tlustrations, cloth. 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. Holds- 
worTH, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Author of “Deep Sea 
Fishing and Fishing Boats." SALMON FISH- 
ERIES. By ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Commissioner of 
Scotch Salmon Fisheries. Uniform in size and 
type with “ British Manufacturing Industries.” 


Post 8vo, Illustrated, cloth. 


HORTICULTURE. By F. W. Bur- 


BIDGE. Uniform in size and type with “ British 
Manufacturing Industries.” 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth. 
MANUFACTURING IN- 


SH 
DUSTRIES. A Series of Handy Volumes by 
me Writers. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, 


The Volume containing the following subjects :— 


WOOL. Professor Arcuer, F.B.S.E. (Director of 
Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art). 


FLAX and LINEN. W. T. CHARLEY, M.P. 


COTTON. Isaac Warts (Sec. Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation). 


SILE. B.F. Cons (Sec. Silk Supply Association). 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING IN- 


DUSTRIES. A Series of Handy Volumes by 
Eunont Writers. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, 


The Volume containing the following subjects :— 


PAPER. Prof. AncHEeR, F.R.S.E. (Director of Edin- 
burgh Museum of Science and Art). 


PRINTING. 8S. BREMNER. 
BOOKBINDING. H.T. Woops, B.A. (Soc. of Arts.) 
ENGRAVING. The late SAMUEL DAVENPORT. 


ae pnt P. LB Neve Foster (Society of 
te). 


EDWARD STANFORD’S 











BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 





2 vols. post 8vo, with Map, sold separately, each 3s 6d. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLASSES and 
INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. By G. PHILLIPS 
REVAN, F.G.S. Uniform with “ British Manufac- 
turing Industries.” 


CONTENTS. 

Vol. I. Mining Industries—Metal Manufactures— 
Finished Meta] Trades—Chemical Works—Ceramics 
~~ : ~~ cateeeaamaeae Metal Work—Paper and Books 
—Index. 

Vol. IL. Textiles and Clothing—Cotton, Flax, Linen, 
and Jute—Woollen and Worsted —Silk, Lace, and 
Hosiery — Minor Textiles— Bleaching, Dyeing, and 
Printing—Clothing and Dress—Leather, , On 
Indiarubber—Food Industries—Sundry Industries— 
he —— soa Federation— Working-Class Legislation 
—Index. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
BRITISH MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES. A Series of Handy Volumes by 
Eminent Writers. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, 
The Volume contains the following Subjects : 
ACIDS ar ALKALIES. Professor Cuurcn, M.A., 
OILS and CANDLES. W. MAtTriev WILLIAMS, 
F.O.S., F.B.A.S. 
GAS and LIGHTING. R. H. PATrerson, F.S.S. (late 
Met. Gas Referee). 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
BRITISH MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES. A Series of Handy Volumes by 
a Writers. Edited by G. PHiLiips BEvAN, 
The Volume containing the following Subjects :— 
HOSIERY and LACE. The late W. Feixin (Not- 
tingham). 


CARPETS. CHRISTOPHER Dresser, Ph.D. 


vere: and BLEACHING. T. Sms (Mayfield Print 
orks). 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
BRITISH MANUFACTURING IN- 


DUSTRIES. A Series of Handy Volumes by 
oy a Writers. Edited by G. PHILLips BEVAN, 


The Volume containing the following subjects :— 
POTTERY. L. Arnoux (Art Director at Minton’'s 
Manufactory). 
GLASS and SILICATES. Professor BaRrFr, M.A. 
F.C.8. (Kensington Catholic University). 
FURNITURE and WOODWORK. J. H. POLLEN, 
M.A. (South Kensington Museum). 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By JOHN Dennis, Editor of “ English 
Sonnets, a Selection from 1547,” &c. 

CONTENTS :— Pope — Defoe — Prior — Steele — The 

Wartons—John esley—Southey—English. Lyrical 

Poetry—English Rural Poetry—The English Sonnet, 


Crown 8yo, Illustrated, cloth, 4s 6d. 


BOYS of other COUNTRIES. 


By 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 


CONTENTS :—The Little Post-Boy—The Pasha's Son— 
Jon of Iceland—The Two Hero Boys—The Young Serf 





Large post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 
price 12s. 


The NORTHERN BARRIER of INDIA: 
a Popular Account of the Jammoo and Kashmir 
Territories. By FreveEric Drew, F.R.GS., F.G.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines; Assistant 
Master at Eton College; late of the Maharajah 
of Kashmir's Service; Author of “The Jummoo 
and Kashmir Territories; a Geographical Ac- 
count.” 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, Map, and numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 13s 6d. 


The GOLD REGIONS of SOUTH- 
EASTERN AFRICA. By the late THomas 
BaINES, F.R.G.S. Accompanied bya Biographical 
Sketch of the Author; with Portrait, Map, and 
numerous Illustrations. 


Large post 8vo, with Map, cloth 10s 6d. 


The EMIGRANT and SPORTSMAN 
in CANADA: some Experiences of an Old- 
Country Settler. With Sketches of Oanadian Life, 
Sporting Adventures, and Observations on the 
Forests and Fauna. By J.J. Rowan. 





Demy &vo, cloth, with Map, and 10 Qoloured Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 


CANOE and CAMP LIFE in BRITISH 


GUIANA. By O. BARRINGTON Brown, Associate 
of the Royal School of Mines, late Government 





TOYS. G.C. Bantizy (South Kensington Museum). 





NEW LIST. 





NEW MAPS. 


Scale, 3 miles to an inch ; size of each sheet, 28 in. by 20 

ENGLAND and ALES.—LARGE 
SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. In 24 Sheets. Con- 
structed the the Trigon 


on ometrical 
Survey. By A. ARROWSMITH. 
This Map will be found to contain all the principal 
Cities, Towns, Villages, Roads, Boundaries of Coun 
Gentlemen's Seats, V’»0d-Cove 


rs, the various Hills 
with their Elevati and the Rivers with their 
adjuncts and Tributa: 


., a8 well as the distance from 
London of all the gre.’ “owns. The clearness and 
ae ~ of = Ma, make it Tus pheile for —_ 
ness an avelling purposes. C) ways, 

the Names and Positions of the Stations, are printed 
in red, thus making them very distinct. 

Each sheet, plain, 1s; mounted in case, 2s 6d ; sheet, 
coloured, 1s 6d, case, 3s .The Complete Map, 24 
sheets, in case or folio, plain, 25s; coloured, 38s ; 
mounted on cloth, in case, £4 4s; on roller, varnished, 
£4 148 6d; on spring roller, £9 98, An INDEX MAP 
will be forwarded on application. 

Scale, 6 inches to a mile ; size, 65 inches © 76. 
LONDON and its SUBURBS.—STAN- 
FORD'S LIBRARY MAP of LONDON and its 
SUBURBS, constructed on the basis of the 
Ordnance Block Plan, thoroughly Revised and 
Completed from Actual Surveys specially taken 
for the purpose, with details of Public Buildings, 
Parks, and various Estates, from Original Docu- 
ments. In 24 Sheets (each 154 inches by 12) sold 





separately. 
Complete Map, Coloured, and Mounted on Spring 
Roller, £5 58; on Roller, Varnished, £2 15s in 


Morocco Oase, £2 15s. The 24;Sheets, Coloured, in a 

Portfolio, 31s 6d; Plain, 21s; Single Sheets, Coloured, 

1s 6d; Plain, 1s. (New Edition preparing. 
Scale, § of an inch toa mile: size, 36 inches by 35. 


LONDON andits ENVIRONS. —A 





of the EN VIRONS of LONDON, including Twenty- 
five miles from the Metropolis. 
Middlesex, with parts of the Counties of Surrey, Kent, 
Essex, Herts, Bucks, and Berks; reaching 
Reigato, and Tunbridge, on the south; Gravesend 
and Chelmsford, on the east; and Hertford and Berk- 
carefully engraved, and all the Stations named; the 
Mela Roads, Bye Roads, Bridle Paths, Canals, Woods, 
considered the best Map of the Environs of London 
yet offered to the public. [New Edition preparing. 
IRELAND. — ORD’S 
MAP of IRELAND in Counties and Baronies, 
Census, and adapted to the various Branches of 
Civil and Religious Administration, with Railways 
Antiquities, and other Features of Interest. 

Coloured, Four Sheets, 25s; Mounted, in Case, 35s ; 
New Edition, scale, 94 miles toan inch ; LIBRARY 
AFRIC. RDS L Y 

MAP of AFRICA. 

In the New Edition of this Map, the whole of the 
lineates the results of the numerous expeditions that 
have within the last ten years penetrated the hitherto 
Stanford's Library Map of Africa exhibits this accumu- 
lation of new ae for the first time in a general 
Ma 

Thee Coloured Sheets, £2 58; Mounted, In Moroeco 
Case, £3 188 6d; on Rollers, Varnished, £3; on Spring 
New Edition, scale, 16 miles to an inch; size, 96 

inches by 54. 
CANADA.—The PROVINCES of 
and PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, with the ad- 
jacent Parts of the United States, Oonstracted 
Origiess Doe 
the late JouN ARROWSMITH. ith Additions and 
Corrections to 1876. 

ublished, includes on the East the whole Gulf of St. 
CCounen with the Salmon Rivers on its Northern 
limit; and extends on the West to Lake Superior and 
the Entrance to Lake Michigan; on the South it 
Boundaries of Provinces, Counties, and Townships are 
shown; the Canals, all the Railways, Roads, Towns, 

Eight Coloured Sheets, £2 12s 6d; Mounted in Case, 
£3 13s 64; on Roller, Varnished, £4 4s; Spring 

New Edition, scale, 64 miles to an inch; size, 
65 inches by 58 
LIBRARY MAP of AUSTRALASIA. 

This Map delineates the Colonies of New South 
Queensland, and Western Australia, divided into 
Counties, as well as all the discoveries towards the 
gory, Giles, Forrest, Lewis, Warburton, and 
others, and has been revised to August, 1876, from 
several Colonies. 

Joured and Mounted on Linen, in Morocco Case, 





Surveyor in British Guiana. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


This Map includes the whole of the County of 
fleld, Windsor, and Guildford, on the west; Dorking, 
hampstead, on the north. The Railways are very 

&c., are disti ished. This may fairly be 
Scale, 5 miles to an inch; size, 43 inches by 58. 
TANF WALL 
on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the 
and Stations, Roads, Canals, Principal Parks, 
on Roller, Varnished, 42s; on Spring Roller, £4 4s. 
A.—STANFO 
central jon has been remodelled, and now de- 
unknown interior of this vast and primitive Continent. 
on a large scale. 
Rollers, £6. 
CANADA, NEW BRUNSWIOK, NOVA SOOTIA, 
from Official and other uments by 
This, the largest detailed Map of Canada proper yet 
limit, and the Coast-line of Newfoundland its Eastern 
reaches to the City of New York. The Names and 
Villages, Rivers, and Streams, &c. 
Roller, £8. 
AUSTRALASIA.—STANFORD’S 
Wales, Victoria, or Port Philip, South Australia, 
Interior, including those of Burke, Wills, Stuart, Gre- 
documents supplied by the Surveyor-General of the 
£3 1386d; on Roller, Varnished, £3 ; Spring Roller, £6. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 








Monthly, price One Shilling. 


a 
MAC MILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 210, for APRIL. 

CONTENTS. 

1. NATURAL Rewicion. IX. 

2. Young MuseRave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 10-12. 

3. GIoTTO’s GOSPEL OF LABOUR. By Professor Sidney Colvin. 

4. THe OzRA LINDA Book. By Rev. W. Barnes. 

5. A NEW PROBLEM IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

6. RoperT HERRICK. By F. T. Palgrave. 

7. DRAMATIC ART : THE MEININGEN THEATRE. By Rev. OC. Halford Hawkins. 
8. THE Dove OF HOLY SATURDAY. By Janet Ross. 

9. BEYOND REACH. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
10. ARMY ReFrorM. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM; an Inquiry into the Time 


and Place of Homer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUVENTUS MUNDI: Gods and Men of. the Heroic Age. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The ATTIC ORATORS, from ANTIPHON to 


ISAEOS. By R. OC. Jess, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
“We are able to follow in his pages, and with a full comprehension of the cause 
and manner of each step in the process, the majestic development of the most 
rfect organ of human thought that the world has ever seen; from the stately 
Pat somewhat inflexible prose of Antiphon till Attic oratory reached its zenith of 
power, grace, and splendour in Demosthenes.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A work which is full of interest from the first e to the last, and which 
exhibits throughout a width and refinement of erudition worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of English scholarship."—British Quarterly Review. 


By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. :— 
The OTTOMAN POWER in EUROPE: its Nature, its 


Growth, its Decline. Orown 8vo. [Jn a few days. 
The HISTORY and CONQUESTS of the SARACENS. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS, Third Edition. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS; and the UNITY of HIS- 
TORY. 8vo, 14s. 


GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION from the 
EARLIEST TIMES. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES: 


chiefly Italian. Crown 8yo, with Illustrations by the Author, 10s 6d. 
OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. Fourth Edition, extra fcap. 
8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN HISTORY. Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, 18mo, with Maps, &c., 3s 6d. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


With Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Forty-fifth Thousand, crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and ITALY. 
Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


By Professor MAHAFFY. 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE from HOMER to 
MENANDER. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. Crown 8yvo, 
with Illustrations, 8s 6d. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES, Illustrated, 18mo, 1s. 
NAPOLEON I.—LANFREY’S HISTORY of. 


Translated with the sanction of the Author. Vols. I. to III., 8vo, each 12s. ~ 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By 


Professor JAMES BRYCE, D.O.L. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 
8vo, 78 6d. 


PLAYS and PURITANS; and other HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
with Portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh, 5s. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: Researches into the 


Origin of Civilisation in the Old and New World. By Professor DANIEL 
Witson, LL.D. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. royal 8vo, with 
New Illustrations, 36s. 


CAVE-HUNTING: Researches on the Evi- 


dence of Caves respecting the Early Inhabitants of Europe. By W. Boyp 
DAWEINS, F.R.S. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 





SECOND EDITION, Revised, just ready. 


LOG LETTERS from the ‘CHALLENGER, 


By Lord GEORGE CAMPBELL. 8vo, with Map, price 12s 6d. 
“A delightful book, which we heartily commend to the gene reader.”. 
Saturday Review. ’ ae a 


“A more entertaining and a more genuinely bracing book it 
difficult to find, and the reader who goes carefully to theend of it ‘vil tae? 
added considerably to his knowledge of the earth's surface.”—Nature, 


IN CHANGE UNCHANGED. By Linn 


VILLARI. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (This day. 


THROUGH NATURE to CHRIST; or, the 


Ascent of Worship through Illusion to the Truth. By the Rey. E. A. ABBor?, 
D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 8vo, 12s 6d. (This day. 


MODERN SOCIETY in. its RELIGIOUS and 


SOCIAL ASPECTS. By Dr. BLAKISTON, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
[Phis day. 


NEW COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


The LIBERTY of the SUBJECT and the 


LAWS of ENGLAND relating to the SECURITY of the PERSON, By 
JAMES PATERSON, M.A., Burrister-at-Law. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 32s. 
(This day. 


By Sir JAMES STEPHEN, Q.C., K.0.S.1. 


A DIGEST of the LAW of EVIDENCE, 


Third Edition, Revised, with new Preface, crown 8vo, 63. [This day, 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. 
By I. Topuunter, M.A., F.R.S. Part 1. The Properties of Solid and Fiuid 
Bodies. 18mo, 3s 6d. (This day. 

Part II, in the press. 


MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COURSE. _L. First 
Year, containing Easy Lessons in the Regular Accidence. By G. EvgEng 


FasNacut, Senior Master of Modern Languages, Harpur Foundation Modern 
School, Bedford. Extra fcap. 8vo, Is. (This day, 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD; the Lives of Seneca, 


Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D.,F.RS, 
Canon of Westminster. New Edition, crown 8vo, 63. [Just ready. 


HIGH HOPES and PLEADINGS for a 
REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, LARGER. CHARITY. 


Sermons by the Rev. J. CONGREVE, M.A., Rector of Tooting Graveney, Surrey. 
Crown 8vyo, 5s. (Cheaper Issue, now ready. 


FRANCIS of ASSISI. By Mrs. Oxtpnanr. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


ST. ANSELM. By the Very Rev. R. W. 


CuuURCH, Dean of St. Paul's. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


POTTERY and PORCELAIN: a Manual of 


Marks on. A Dictionary of Easy Reference. By W. H. Hooper and W.O. 
PaHILLips, Second Edition, 16mo, with numerous Illustrations, price 4s 6d. 
(Me 


‘ow ready. 


HOUSE DECORATION: Suggestions _ for 


Decoration in Painting, Woodwork, and Furniture. By RaopA and AGNES 
GARRETT. With Illustrations. (“Art at Home” Series.) Crown 8v0, 28 
(Fourth Thousand now ready. 
“ Knowing their theme thoroughly, they treat it clearly and practically ins 
volume which all to whom the subject of decoration has any—even the 
slightest—interest, ought to be acquainted with.”"—Zxaminer. 


“CARROTS :” Just a Little Boy. By Ennis 


GRAHAM, Author of “ Tell Me a Story.” With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6.1. [Sixth Thousand now ready. 


“Even without Mr. Walter Crane's graceful illustrations, this book would 
be wonderfully fascinating. With them, its attractions are absolutely 
irresistible."—Standard. 

‘*One of the cleverest and most pleasing stories it has been our good-fortune 
to meet with for some time. ‘ Carrots’ and his sister are delightful little beings, 
whom to read about is at once to become very fond of."—Zxaminer. 
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